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John Wentworth and Anti-Slavery 
in Chicago to 1856 


When northern Illinois was being settled, it was recognized, as it 
is today, that the predominance of immigrants from the northeastern 
States and northern Europe was resulting in the development in 
northern Illinois of a society which differed greatly from that of 
southern Illinois, where the settlements were composed principally 
of men from the southern United States. This observation was not 
meant then, nor is it intended now, to suggest that the northern 
Illinois settlers had reproduced a society exactly like that which they 
had left; for in truth they were building a new frontier and they 
adapted their heritage to meet the demands of the new environment. 
That Chicago and northern Illinois were part of a developing frontier 
during the decades of intellectual ferment between 1830 and 1860 
and that the settlers in this region were largely of northeastern and 
north European origin are facts essential to an understanding of the 
political development of the region. It is thus not difficult to under- 
stand that at first northern Illinois was a stronghold of Jacksonian 
democracy; nor how, as the Jackson movement declined, much of 
northern Illinois responded eagerly to that blending of the most 
radical elements in the Jackson movement and in the anti-slavery 
crusade which became known as the Free-Soil movement. 

Though northern Illinois was in these early years a center of 
radical agitation, it was at the same time an area of extraordinarily 
complicated political maneuvering. Not everyone was radical. In 





1 Arthur C. Cole, Constitutional Debates of 1847, Illinois State His- 
torical Library, Collections XIV, Constitutional Series, Il, Springfield, 
1919, 201-208. 4 
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most areas the radicals were a sizeable and articulate minority. In 
many counties the traditional political organizations of Democrat 
and Whig were so evenly matched that the radical minority held 
the balance of power. As long as the chief issues were those drama- 
tized by Jackson and Van Buren—banks and corporation monopo- 
lies—the Democrats easily gained the support of the radicals; but 
when the issues became free soil and free men, the two traditional 
parties floundered about in their attempts to shape a policy to guide 
the agitation. As a result, the radical anti-slavery minority of the 
northern region became a balance of power group attached per- 
manently to no party. 

No man understood northern I1linois politics or northern Illinois 
radicalism better than “Long John’ Wentworth, Democratic editor 
and politician, who had come to Chicago from the East in 1836, 
just as the city was beginning its phenomenal growth. Shortly after 
his arrival he had taken editorial control of the Chicago Democrat 
and subsequently had played an important part in nearly every 
aspect of the development of northern Illinois. In the 1830's and 
40’s his newspaper was a “locofoco” paper, strenuously fighting 
banks and corporation monopolies. From the first the Democrat 
had shown eager interest in the Free-Soil movement, and before 
that movement was far advanced Wentworth’s newspaper became 
one of its most ardent advocates. 

Though the Democrat and its outspoken editor became Free- 
Soil partisans they did not at the same time abandon their allegiance 
to the Democratic party.* In the early years Wentworth had suc- 
ceeded in drawing farmers of the north to the support of his party 
by taking the radical position on banks in his newspaper, and he 
was prepared to assume a radical stand on the free soil issue in order 
to attract anti-slavery votes to the Democratic party. He believed 
that in American politics radical elements always held the balance 
of power and that without their support the Democratic party could 
not win elections.* 

In the 1840's ‘Long John’s” interest in the politics of his district, 
the Fourth Illinois Congressional District, was increased by his 
repeated election to Congress. He was first elected in 1842 and 
was re-elected in 1844, 1846, and 1848. He did not run in 1850 
but did run in 1852 when he was again elected. In every one of 
these elections he ran for Congress as a Democrat, duly nominated 





2 Chicago Daily Democrat, August 2, 26, 1850. 
3 Ibid., December 20, 1950. 
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by the regular party nominating convention in his district. In each 
of these elections the balance of power held by the anti-slavery 
faction in the district became more evident. 

The anti-slavery elements, organized as a third party, did not 
win elections in the Fourth District. In 1844 the Liberty Party's 
candidate polled sixteen per cent of the vote. In 1846 the Liberty 
candidate, Owen Lovejoy, polled seventeen per cent of the total 
vote, the highest percentage of the total vote ever achieved by any 
of the third party anti-slavery groups. In 1848 Lovejoy, running 
on an Abolitionist ticket, polled but thirteen per cent of the vote; 
and in 1850 the Abolitionist vote declined to five per cent of the 
total. In 1852 the congressional districts were re-organized on the 
basis of the census of 1850 and in Wentworth’s new district, the 
Second Congressional District of Illinois, thirteen per cent of the 
votes were cast for the Abolitionist candidate.‘ 

The tendency, evident in these figures, for the strength of the 
independent anti-slavery faction to decline rather than increase would 
not in itself have been an object of great concern to the Democratic 
party if a considerable portion of those abandoning the various third 
parties had moved into the Democratic party; but further analysis 
shows that the trend was otherwise. In fact, in this same span of 
years the percentage of votes cast for the Democratic party in Went- 
worth’s district was also declining. In 1844 and 1846 Wentworth 
received fifty-five per cent of the votes in his district. In 1848 
the Democratic total declined to fifty-one per cent; in 1850 it was 
forty-nine per cent; and in 1852 in the new district it was forty- 
seven per cent. Defection from the Democratic party as well as 
from the third party anti-slavery movement worked in the interest 
of the Whigs; for between 1844 and 1850 the Whig percentage of 
the total vote rose from twenty-nine to forty-six per cent, while in 
the new district in 1852 they received forty per cent of the vote.® 
Of course, each of these elections was won by the Democrats; but 
by the election of 1850 they could no longer command a majority 
of the votes in their district. 

Wentworth’s recognition of the significant balance of power 
held by the anti-slavery radicals in northern Illinois caused him to 





4 Theodore C. Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 1818-1848, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Collections XVIII, Springfield, 1923, 145, 156; John 
Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences, Fergus Historical Series No. 24, 
reo ag Sop 67-69; Chicago Daily Democrat, December 4, 1850; Novem- 

r 12, : 
_ 5 The three sources cited in footnote four contain the election statis- 
tics used in this paragraph. 
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insist that the Democratic party take up the slogans of free men 
and free land in order to carry elections in the north. “Long John” 
was not averse to a frank discussion of his party's political problems 
in the columns of the Democrat, and in 1849 he wrote from Wash- 
ington an account of how the Wilmot Proviso was introduced by 
northern Democrats to attract votes to their party on the slavery 
issue. He had voted for the principle of the Proviso, Wentworth 
wrote, when he was in his first Congress. At that time Robert 
Winthrop, Massachusetts Whig, had introduced an amendment to 
the Oregon bill providing for the exclusion of slavery from Oregon. 
In the next Congress, when President Polk proposed to buy a portion 
of Mexico, Wentworth continued, no one doubted but that Win- 
throp or some other Whig would introduce an amendment to the 
new bill similar to that incorporated in the Oregon bill. At this 
point, Wentworth explained, “a few of us democrats held a consul- 
tation which resulted in making Mr. Wilmot the first man to offer” 
a Democratic amendment against the extension of slavery. Up to 
this time, Wentworth said, no one had attempted to make the issue 
a party question; but during the vacation following the session in 
which Wilmot’s Proviso had been introduced, a group of southern 
leaders developed a plan to beat the Proviso and annex slave territory. 
Because the Democrats controlled the presidency and both houses of 
Congress the pro-slavery leaders decided to make the issue of slavery 
in the territories a question of allegiance within the Democratic 
party. Subsequently every effort had been exerted by the South to 
make the Democratic party the party of slavery extension, and 
northern Democrats were persuaded to shut their eyes “to the 
designs of the South upon the New Territories and to the iniquities 
of the slave trade in this District.’ 


The Democratic party had a strong machine in his district which 
John Wentworth had helped to build. He was firmly attached to 
the traditional platform of his party in such matters as a national 
bank and protective tariffs. He believed that the slavery issue was 
a temporary one, forced upon the northern segment of the Demo- 
cratic party by the South. When the slavery issue was dead, as it 
would be when the Wilmot Proviso was applied to the territories, 
the bank and the tariff would again become the fundamental issues 
between the parties.’ For the moment, however, opposition to 
slavery extension was the only expedient policy in northern Illinois. 





6 Chicago Daily Democrat, January 24, November 13, 1849. 
7 Ibid., February 9, 1849. 
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Wentworth’s opposition to slavery expansion caused Democrats 
in central and southern Illinois to look upon him as a traitor to the 
; but “Long John” was not the only Democratic politician in 
northern Illinois to experience difficulties within the party on this 
issue. Others, too, recognized the popularity of the Free-Soil 
movement in their districts and reported to critical colleagues in 
the south the necessity to court the free soilers. For example, when 
Thompson Campbell, Democratic leader in the Galena district, dis- 
covered his friend Charles Lanphier, editor of the I/linois State 
Register, indiscriminately attacking all Democrats who advocated 
barring the extension of slavery into the territories, he warned him 
of the popularity of the movement in the north and promised that 
later in a personal interview he would “reveal some of the hidden 
charms of ‘free soil’.”* Other leaders from the north wrote in like 
vein, condemning the extremism of Wentworth, but explaining that 
the make-up of their own constituencies forced them to adopt the 
Free-Soil program.® 

Wentworth’s vacillations, both in his newspaper columns and 
in his speeches in Congress, between 1848 and 1856 (in the latter 
year he and his newspaper ceased to support regular Democratic 
nominations) show the versatility with which Wentworth worked 
to keep the Democrats united in his district and how at the same 
time he strove to attract the anti-slavery votes so necessary to keep 
the party in power. 

Speaking as a Democrat Wentworth insisted through the period 
between 1848 and 1856 that the slavery issue should not be made 
a test of allegiance to the Democratic party. In his opinion the party 
as a national organization ought to take a stand against banks and 
protective tariffs but on the slavery issue should permit each locality 
to take whatever might be the expedient position.’° He wanted the 
party in Illinois to take the same attitude, thus letting northern 
Democrats pursue an anti-slavery policy without interference.** In 
1848, for example, when Illinois Democrats were preparing to choose 
delegates to the party's national nominating convention, Wentworth 
proposed that instead of choosing delegates at a general state con- 





8 Thompson Campbell to C. H. Lanphier, December 4, December 21, 
1848, Lanphier MSS. In Illinois State Historical Library. 

9 E. Wilcox to A. C. French, December 7, 1850, A. C. French MSS. In 
ee State Historical Library; Chicago Daily Democrat, February 
10 Chicago Daily Democrat, February 5, March 4, April 18, 1848. 
“es John Wentworth to A. C. French, December 19, 1847, A. C. French 
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vention each congressional district in the state should hold a conven- 
tion and nominate its own delegate. Under his guidance the Fourth 
Congressional district did elect such a delegate, an anti-slavery man. 
Downstate Democrats were bitter over Wentworth’s pre-convention 
activities. They did not have a large anti-slavery constituency as he 
did, and they felt that Wentworth was pursuing a policy which 
would divide the party and “‘denationalize” it. Wentworth’s ma- 
neuver was defeated in 1848, and Illinois Democrats sent a delega- 
tion, picked at a general state convention in Springfield and pledged 
to Lewis Cass, to the party's national convention.” 


During the period of the 1848 Baltimore convention in which 
Cass was nominated as the Democratic presidential candidate and 
while the preliminary local organization meetings were being held 
in the Chicago area, John Wentworth was in Washington attending 
to his duties in the Congress. He was not always able when absent 
to control his newspaper or to manage the politics of his district as 
firmly as he would have liked. In his absence considerable hostility 
developed in northern Illinois to the Cass nomination; and, though 
the Democrat did nothing to spur the criticism of Cass, it showed 
no eagerness to spring to his defense. The Fourth District conven- 
tion, which renominated Wentworth, dramatically refused to en- 
dorse Cass. Downstate Democrats blamed the defection in the 
North on Wentworth; but when, in mid-summer, Wentworth re- 
turned to Chicago, the campaign for Cass in the north took on new 
vigor. The truth was that Wentworth had no enthusiasm for Cass 
and was not a little sympathetic with the principles of Van Buren’s 
campaign; but he believed that the only result of supporting Van 
Buren would be to throw the victory to Taylor; and Taylor's election, 
he believed, would be a calamity.’* Cass’s position on slavery was 
not acceptable to Wentworth; but he assured his newspaper readers 
that Cass would sign a rivers and harbors bill and was sound on 
other traditional Democratic policies, while Taylor was a southern 
slave owner, who would use all his resources as president to protect 
his property and support southern interests.‘ After Wentworth’s 


12 C, H. Lanphier to John A. McClernand, January 16, 1848, Mc- 
Clernand MSS. In Illinois State Historical Society; Joseph McRoberts 
to Lanphier, March 1, 1848, and John A. McClernand to C. H. Lanphier, 
March 4, 1848, Lanphier MSS. John Wentworth to A. C. French, April 
13, 1848, A. C. French MSS. 

13 John Wentworth to E. S. Kimberlay, June 27 and July 23, 1848, 
Kimberlay MSS. In Chicago Historical Society Library. 

‘2 be eg Daily Democrat, May 29, June 21, September 26, Novem- 
r 2, 31, b 
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return the Democrat placed the name of Cass at the head of its 
columns and vigorously supported the regular party nominations. 

Though Wentworth had swung into line and proved his party 
regularity during the election crisis, once the election was over and 
Cass had been defeated (very decisively in Chicago, it proved, where 
Van Buren led the field) Wentworth began to attack the Nicholson 
letter in which Cass had stated his position on the slavery question. 
In this letter Cass had proposed that the territories should be per- 
mitted to decide the slavery question in their own way without inter- 
ference from the federal government. The Democrat informed its 
readers that Cass’s policy had been motivated by a desire to mollify 
the South, and that the election returns now demonstrated that a 
northern Democrat could stand on no program but that of absolute 
opposition to slavery extension.*® 


The difficulty that “Long John” faced in his district and in his 
party in these years is reflected in the way in which he gravitated 
between contradictory policies. When members of his party criti- 
cized him for his anti-slavery activities he cried for non-interfer- 
ence by one district in the affairs of another. But often in discussing 
national aspects of the slavery problem he insisted that northern 
Democrats were traitors to their party and their section, if they 
were not anti-slavery protagonists.*® 

In 1850 Wentworth decided to retire from Congress, and the 
Democrats of the Fourth District nominated Richard S. Moloney 
to replace him. Like Wentworth Moloney was a free soiler,’” and 
during the campaign the I/linois State Register refused to support 
him. The Democrat announced that the policy of the Register was 
caused by personal hostility to Wentworth on the part of those who 
managed the Springfield paper and that the Register’s action did not 
represent the general feeling of the party in the state. Again the 
Democrat raised the plea for local party independence on the slavery 
issue.?® 

The hostility toward Wentworth within his own party was 
demonstrated again in 1852 when at the state convention of the 
Democratic party in Springfield a resolution was introduced to 
expel Wentworth from the convention and the party. In this reso- 
lution condemning Wentworth special emphasis was put on his 





15 Ibid., November 14, 1848; September 11, 1849. 

16 Jbid., June 2, 1848; June 14, September 18, 1849. 
17 Ibid., September 11, 12, 18, 1850. 

18 Jbid., October 21, 30, 1850. 
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Opposition to the Compromise of 1850.'* This resolution was not 
carried in the convention and later Wentworth, who had indicated 
his desire to go to Congress again, was nominated by the regular 
Democratic convention of the new Second District and was elected. 

In his own congressional district Wentworth was often hard 
pressed to keep the free soilers and the more conservative Democrats 
united within the party organization. In 1848 there was a desperate 
struggle at the district nominating convention between the pro- 
Wentworth and anti-Wentworth factions. The pro-Wentworth 
faction gained control of the convention, refused to seat the anti- 
Wentworth bloc, adopted an anti-slavery platform, and nominated 
Wentworth. The group that had been expelled from the conven- 
tion organized an independent meeting and nominated Jesse B. 
Thomas as their candidate. It was later revealed that the anti- 
Wentworth group had anticipated that Wentworth would not sup- 
port Cass and in this eventuality wanted to have an embryonic organ- 
ization in exictence to support the regular party nominations. When 
it became certain that Wentworth did not plan to oppose Cass, 
Thomas withdrew from the campaign.”® Two years later a serious 
threat to Moloney’s candidacy developed when the independent 
Free-Soil organization nominated William B. Ogden as its congres- 
sional candidate. Ogden's nomination occurred when he was absent 
from the district, and Wentworth put strong pressure on Ogden to 
withdraw in favor of Moloney, arguing that both men occupied the 
same ground on the all-important slavery issue.** Finally Ogden 
catechized Moloney on his slavery principles, and when he received 
a satisfactory answer, Ogden withdrew from the race.** 

In the great congressional battle over California and the newly 
acquired Mexican territories, which culminated in the Compromise 
of 1850, Wentworth and the Democrat stood firmly for applying the 
Wilmot Proviso.** “Long John” opposed compromise during the 
debates themselves; for he believed that the sooner the North 
opposed southern attempts to extend slavery the sooner agitation 
on the slavery issue would end.** He contended that only the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot Proviso would silence the agitation. He was 

19 Jbid., April 28, May 26, 1852. 

20 A. J. Galloway to A. C. French, June 9, 1848, A. C. French MSS.; 


Joseph McRoberts to C. H. Lanphier, June 15, 1848, Lanphier MSS.; Chicago 
Daily Democrat, June 20, 1848. 

21 Chicago Daily Democrat, September 19, 23, 24, 1850. 

22 Jbid., October 11, 1850. 

23 Ibid., January 3, 1849; January 8, 18, March 11, 22, 1850. 

24 Ibid., April 26, May 7, 1850. 
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one of the leading opponents of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. He judged the Fugitive Slave law to be a violation of 
human and state rights and viewed its passage as a capitulation by 
the “dough-faces.”’*® 

The aggressiveness of the South was one of Wentworth’s major 
themes in this period. The South sought control of the national 
government only to protect and advance its own interests, and all of 
these interests were inextricably intertwined with the institution of 
human slavery. The South persuaded northern men to serve its 
interests by a system of clever political bribery.** At every point, as 
a result, the natural development of the free North was blocked 
by the southern slave power. The South was responsible for block- 
ing the passage of river and harbor bills, thus denying funds for in- 
ternal improvements to the North, while the South had little diffi- 
culty, through individual bills, in gaining subsidies for any improve- 
ment in which it might be interested. Free homesteads would 
encourage free labor to move into the territories, thus endangering 
the slave-owner’s hold over them; and so the South opposed a home- 
stead law. Wentworth warned the Northwest on several occasions 
that the South would be willing to give support to the eastern 
industrialists for a protective tariff, if in return the East would join 
the South in preventing the application of the Wilmot Proviso to 
the territories.*7 The South opposed immigration because it in- 
creased the importance of free labor in the nation’s economy. 
In all its machinations the South possessed the advantage of having 
undue control over the electoral college, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Supreme Court.** Thus ran Wentworth’s attack upon 
the South as it was developed in the columns of the Chicago 
Democrat. 

At every turn in the debate, nevertheless, Wentworth showed 
his desire to stay in the Democratic Party. He worked hard to 
prevent the party from taking a national position on the slavery issue 
and labored with equal zeal to show that the Whig Party was not 
consistantly anti-slavery but in reality often pro-slavery. When the 
slavery issue threatened to split his party, Wentworth worked for 
unity. He often supported moderate candidates, especially for 
national office, believing that moderates could unite anti-slavery and 





25 Ibid., July 18, 1850. 

26 Ibid., June 3, 10, 18, July 18, 26, 1850. 
27 Ibid., May 18, August 2, 1850. 

28 Jbid., January 18, 19, 1849. 
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pro-slavery elements in the party. In 1849, for example, Thomas 
H. Benton was Wentworth’s choice for the next Democratic presi- 
dential nomination;** but after the passage of the Compromise the 
Democrat began to speak of Stephen A. Douglas as the candidate 
who could best unite the party.*° 


Though “Long John” had opposed the compromise during the 
debates, once it had been adopted he accepted it and concluded that 
its enforcement would end the slavery controversy.*! In the session 


of Congress following that which had passed the compromise Went- 
worth announced that he had two major objectives, to secure the 
passage of a rivers and harbors bill and to reduce postal rates.** 
However, before debate had proceeded far on the rivers and harbors 
question “Long John” had linked the opposition to it with the 
southern conspiracy against the North; and the Democrat predicted 
that the South would rally all its forces to defeat the bill.** When 
agitation developed against the Fugitive Slave Law Wentworth 
alleged that the South, because it had insisted upon maneuvering 
the passage of the bill in the first instance, was the source of all the 
trouble;** but he also stated at a later date that the Abolitionists 
would be disappointed at the repeal of the bill because then their 
only basis for further agitation of the slavery issue would have 
been removed.*® 

Between 1850 and 1854 Wentworth believed that slavery was 
not any longer an issue of primary significance. He continued to 
advocate Douglas’ nomination for the presidency up to 1852, talked 
of unity among all Democratic factions, and insisted that the party 
must not take any position whatsoever on slavery. When Pierce 
was nominated in 1852 the Democrat enthusiastically supported his 
campaign. In 1852 and 1853 the columns of the Democrat carried 
but few items concerning the slavery issue and very little criticism 
of southern policies. Much more prominent were notices of how 
Cass and Van Buren Democrats were uniting behind the old 
Democratic principles of Jackson.** In December of 1853, for 
example, Wentworth wrote approvingly to the Democrat from 


29 Ibid., June 4, 14, 21, 1849; May 3, 1850. 
30 Ibid., October 29, 1850; July 11, November 25, 1851. 
31 Ibid., December 20, 1850; January 23, 1851; April 9, 1852. 
32 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 2 Sess., 16, 22-23. 
33 Chicago Daily Democrat, March 7, 28, 1851. 
34 Ibid., December 13, 1850. 
35 Ibid., April 10, 1851. 
- — May 7, September 19, 1851; January 15, 1852; December 
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Washington that Pierce was giving offices to representatives of all 
factions in the party, demanding only “an acquiescence in the com- 
promise measures as the law of the land.” As for the slavery issue, 
Wentworth informed his constituents that “It is generally admitted 
now that there can be no more capital made out of the agitation 
of the slavery question and that he who agitates in favor of the com- 
promise measures is equally to be censured with him who agitates 
against them.”%? 

When early in 1854 Douglas introduced the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act and the slavery debate was renewed, Wentworth was hostile 
to the measure; but there was a strange silence on the Kansas- 
Nebraska issue in the Democrat. This silence caused some confusion 
among Wentworth’s constituents over his stand on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. As late as May 20, 1854, the Democrat found it 
necessary to assure its readers that Wentworth had opposed the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill from the beginning.** Two days later Went- 
worth wrote home from Washington that he had opposed the bill.** 
Early in June the Democrat expressed the fear that its silence on the 
issue might be “construed into acquiescence.’’*® But late in the same 
month the Democrat expressed the opinion that the controversy over 
“the Nebraska business” need not demoralize the party and that 
Democrats ought to “leave its agitation to Whigs and Abolition- 
ists.”"** Wentworth at this time was reluctant to move into open 
opposition to Douglas in Illinois. Apparently he had some political 
maneuver in mind in which he needed Douglas’ friendship, and he 
was uncertain about the reaction of his district to the Kansas- 
Nebraska issue. On June 30 in a private letter to Mason Brayman 
he asked Brayman to tell the editor in charge of the Democrat “to 
leave the whole negro & slavery question, direct & indirect, to 
me.” He continued: 


Bradley writes me in great difference from me, & although I have 
been writing him ever since the controversy commenced to leave the matter 
entirely to me, he thinks I do not know public sentiment, etc. 

Now just say to your brother that what I think about negroes, slaves, 
slave trade, etc., etc., I will send home. Why, in my own District, the 
Democrats are as wide apart as the poles, & what will get me votes in 
Cook will kill me in Rock Island. And everything in the paper will meet 
me at the polls. 





37 Weekly Chicago Democrat, December 17, 1853. 
38 Chicago Daily Democrat, May 20, 1854. 

39 Ibid., May 22, 1854. 

40 Weekly Chicago Democrat, June 3, 1854. 

41 Ibid., June 24, 1854. 
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Tell your brother that we Illinois politicians are all covered with corns 
& it is hard to tread anywhere without making someone scream. The 
following rule will make him as safe an editor as old Van Buren was a 
politician in early days: 

Commit the paper to nothing! Never say ‘we think’. But state facts 
& let the people from the facts form their own opinions—do their own 
thinking. My friends are thinking all sorts of ways on this Nebraska 
bill, & I do not want to offend them just now. 


If Bradley wants articles written about slavery, let your brother advise 
him to wait until I come home, as the time is so short, & manage it any 
way to keep him cool until I come home. In trying to kill Douglas, some 
of my indiscreet friends will bury me ten feet under ground.‘2 


As the weeks passed the anti-slavery elements in Wentworth’s 
district organized a vigorous attack on the Kansas-Nebraska Act; 
but Wentworth and the Democrat were content with a few scattered 
attacks upon the South and its aggressive protection of the slave 
interest. During the Fall election campaigns the Democrat insisted 
repeatedly that the Kansas-Nebraska Act must not be made a test 
of party allegiance, that slavery must not be an issue within the 
party.** On October 7, 1854, after most of the county Democratic 
organizations in his district had pledged their support to him, Went- 
worth announced that he did not want to run for Congress again. 
He explained that Douglas’ vote against the rivers and harbors 
bill in the last Congress and the Kansas-Nebraska Act had created 
a situation within the party which called for a compromise candi- 
date, who, as a true Democrat could get the votes of all factions 
of the party.‘ When the Second District Democratic convention 
nominated such a compromise candidate, Edward L. Mayo, on a 
platform condemning any attempt to make slavery an issue within 
the party, the Democrat loyally supported his campaign.*® 

In the election in November Mayo was decisively defeated by 
James H. Woodworth, the Republican candidate. His defeat was 
but another witness of a fact that had been apparent since the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill had been passed—that the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise was very unpopular in northern Illinois.*® After the election 
Wentworth began in the columns of the Democrat to speculate upon 


42 John Wentworth to M. Brayman, June 30, 1854, Mason Brayman 
MSS. In Chicago Historical Society Library; Weekly Chicago Democrat, 
August 4, 19, 1854. 

43 Weekly Chicago Democrat, September 23, 1854. 

44 Ibid., October 7, 1854. 

45 Ibid., October 14, 21, 28, November 4, 1854. 

46 Ibid., November 11, 1854. 
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the future of his party. He feared that the renewal of the slavery 
issue would split the party. Wentworth’s return to Washington 
in December was followed by the appearance in the Democrat of a 
bitter hostility toward Douglas and the South. Douglas was pic- 
tured as consistently sacrificing the interests of the North to those 
of the South. Not only had he reopened to slavery the territories 
closed to it under the Missouri Compromise but he had opposed the 
rivers and harbors bill and had proposed a harsher fugitive slave 
law.*7 The Democrat accused Douglas of flirting with the Know- 
Nothing movement, a movement attractive to the South, the 
Democrat alleged, because of that section’s fear of the competition 
of free foreign labor with slave labor.** And finally the Democrat 
had discovered Douglas’ motive; he was a slave-owner and would 
profit from the Kansas-Nebraska Act: 


The clanking of chains is already heard and the slave driver's whip 
is in every settlers hand. It cost the democracy its power to carry this 
point. But what cares Judge Douglas for this? A new market is opened 
for his slaves and he will make his thousands.‘9 


The events of 1854 served then to convince Wentworth that 
there must be no compromise with the South.®® The reaction of the 
anti-slavery groups in his district showed him that for political rea- 
sons alone there could be no such compromise. Yet for a long 
time he drifted, expressing his indecision in the editorial columns 
of the Democrat. He did not want to leave the Democratic party, 
though he recognized clearly that the party might very well soon 
be split along sectional lines.°* As early as 1853 he had character- 
ized the anti-slavery “fusion” movement as an attempt by Greeley 
to revive the Whig Party under another name;>* and he continued 
to be critical of all attempts to group anti-slavery men of all opinions 
into one anti-southern political movement.®* He repeatedly con- 
demned the Republican Party as but a new aspect of “Whiggery” 
and warned Democrats to remain free of it.°* Slowly, however, he 
did move toward what he preferred to call “Fusion,” a coalition in 
which men would unite to defeat the southern slave power but at 





47 Ibid., March 17, October 27, 1855. 

48 Ibid., December 16, 1854; April 7, May 12, June 9, October 20, 1855. 
49 Ibid., April 7, 1855. 

50 Ibid., June 2, 1855; June 7, 1856. 

51 Ibid., June 30, September 15, October 27, 1855. 

52 Ibid., September 10, 1853. 

53 Ibid., February 17, November 3, 1855. 

54 Ibid., June 30, December 1, 1855. 
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the same time maintain their allegiance to the old parties on the basic 
economic issues.°° 

In 1856 Wentworth moved steadily away from the regular 
Democratic organization toward cooperation with the “Fusion” 
movement. On April 12, declaring that its sympathies still lay with 
the Democratic Party, the Democrat announced that it would sup- 
port John C. Frémont for the presidency in 1856.°° When a move- 
ment was organized to hold a convention at Bloomington, Illinois, of 
all those opposed to the extension of slavery regardless of party the 
Democrat was at first critical; but by May it had moved to support 
the Bloomington convention and had endorsed the national conven- 
tion of anti-slavery men to be held in Philadelphia.®’ Wentworth 
attended the Bloomington convention and was from that time a 
leader in the ‘‘Fusion’” movement in Illinois. When Frémont was 
nominated in the Philadelphia Republican convention the Democrat 
placed his name at the head of its columns.** Still Wentworth in- 
sisted with great vigor that he was not a Republican, that he re- 
mained a Democrat, uniting with men of other parties in the crisis. 
In 1856 as in 1848 he believed that there were only two important 
issues—slavery extension and rivers and harbors.°* Until the South 
was forced to yield to the North its just rights in these matters, “Long 
John” was prepared to fight side by side with true anti-southern 
men of all parties. 
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55 Ibid., December 1, 15, 1855; April 5, 26, 1856. 
56 Jbid., April 12, 1856. 

57 Ibid., March 22, April 12, May 3, 10, 1856. 

58 Ibid., June 7, 1856. 

59 Ibid., May 10, June 21, 1856. 











Jesuit Exiles, Precursors of Mexican 
Independence? 


Historians have accepted as logical and almost self-evident that 
the exiled Jesuits participated and even assumed the initiative and 
leadership in the revolt and emancipation of the Spanish American 
Colonies. With the Jews and Freemasons, they were credited with 
making up the three “Brotherhoods” who spelled the doom of 
Spanish domination in the New World. The purpose of the present 
study is to examine to what extent and in what sense one group of 
these exiles, those expatriated from Mexico from 1767 to 1814, 
cooperated in this movement of independence. 


It will be recalled that in 1767 Charles III of Spain, for reasons 
he “kept locked in his royal breast’”"—the phrase is his—, had decreed 
the expulsion of all members of the Jesuit Order from Spain and its 
dominions. The royal decree affected over five thousand edu- 
cators, missionaries, and sacred ministers. Madariaga holds: 


The expulsion of the Jesuits was unfortunate for Spain . ... The loss 
was even greater in the Indies . . . . Another spiritual link, and possibly 
the most important one, was snapped between the Indies and Spain; for the 
White, rich and conservative classes which were the chief standby of Spanish 
tule in the Indies were profoundly religious . . . . Suddenly this Spain of 
the sceptre and the Cross, from the very King heir to Ferdinand and Isabel 
came that most tangible proof of Voltaire’s philosophy: ‘Out with the 
Jesuits’. On that day, the King of Spain with his own hands cut the most 
solid link between his Crown and his subjects overseas.! 


Bancroft also placed the expulsion of the Jesuits among the 
causes of national independence, though he was studying only that 
of Mexico, but he believed that it was among the lower orders that 
there was the greatest resentment. 


Excessive taxation galled and irritated; the venality of officials and the 
corruptness of the judicial courts caused indignation; while the expulsion in 
1767 of the Jesuits, who had ingratiated themselves in the hearts of the 
lower orders, insulted the people in their dearest affections.? 





1 Salvador de Madariaga, The Fall of the Spanish Empire, New York, 
1948, 281-282; for a critical evaluation of what Madariaga states in this 
volume about Jesuit participation in Spanish American independence, see 
Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, XXII, Rome, 1958, 642-644. 

2 Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, San Francisco, 1890, IV, 17. 
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From the notorious secret report made by the order of his immediate 
predecessor, Charles III knew that the charges alleged in his fatal 
decree were false.® 


A very few Jesuits, too aged or ill to set out on the long road 
of exile, were allowed to die in designated monasteries; far more 
numerous were those who perished from the hardships of the journey 
or who were imprisoned on various pretexts upon their arrival in 
Spain. Foreign missionaries, theoretically at least and often in fact 
through pressure of their national government, were permitted to 
proceed to their native country. The rest were deported to Italy and 
here pensioned on a mere pittance in order to make them completely 
dependent on the Spanish government. Of the 680 Jesuits of the 
Province of Mexico affected by the decree of expulsion, some 450 
had been born in New Spain. Before and after the Bull of suppres- 
sion issued by Clement XIV on July 21, 1773, these exiles lost 
neither their love for their native land nor their hope of returning. 
Time but intensified both. 

At this point began the theorizing that led to the legend that 
many Jesuit exiles had a hand in liberating their countries from 
Spanish domination. True, most writers on this movement cited 
only one ex-Jesuit by name—the Peruvian, Juan Pablo Viscardo, 
whose pamphlet ‘‘A Letter to the Spanish Americans” Carlos Pereyra 
did not hesitate to call “the act of independence of Hispanic 
America.” A few historians added a second name—the Chilean, 
Juan José Godoy. From these two promoters of national liberation, 
writers generalized into stating that many Jesuits had collaborated 
in the movement.‘ That such participation was more than justified 
by the injustice done them, seemed evident enough; the next mental 


3 Lucas Alaman, Historia de Méjico, Mexico City, 1942, I, 73, especially 
his conclusion, “Entre todas [las ordenes religiosas] los jesuitas se habian 
hecho recomendables por la pureza de sus costumbres y por su celo religioso, 
siendo notable el contraste que presentan los mismos D. Jorge Juan y D. 
Antonio Ulloa en su citado obra [i.e. en el informe secreto hecho al rey 
Fernando VI].” 

4 “Pero como precursores 0 promotores, propiamente hablando, de 
la independencia hispanoamericana se conocen solamente a Juan José 
Godoy y al abate Viscardo—quiz4s con un pequefio grupo de exiliados, 
huidos de Italia y refugiados, como ellos, en Londres, pero insuficientemente 
documentados.” Such is the conclusion of the scholarly study, based on 
copious manuscript material, by M. Batllori, S.J., El abate Viscardo: 
historia y mito de la intervencton de los jesuitas en la independencia de 
hispanoamérica, Caracas, 1953, 87. It may be worth noting here that the 
tile “abate” does not mean that Viscardo was a priest; he left the Jesuit 
Order on January 3, 1769, before receiving major orders and did not after- 
wards continue his studies toward the priesthood; hence, the title “Padre” 
or “Father” often bestowed upon him by historians is inaccurate. 
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step to the conviction that they actually participated was usually 
taken without further investigation. 

Here and there the names of non-existent Jesuits or of those 
long deceased were cited in documents, lending as a result con- 
sistency to the legend. Thus it was stated that the ex-Jesuit, F. J. 
Marcano y Arizmendi (or Arismendi), cooperated in the British 
plans against Buenos Aires in 1781 and 1782.6 The eminent 
Mexican historian of the antiquities of his country, Francisco J. 
Clavigero, was credited by Miranda with sending to Viscardo in 
London an account of the population of New Spain. This would 
be a serious charge if it were true and would give us proof of one 
Mexican ex-Jesuit among the collaborationists. Viscardo did not 
go to London until 1791, whereas Clavigero had died on April 
2, 1787.8 

There were two motives for attributing separatist schemes to 
the ex-Jesuits. The first was the abnormal fear of the Spanish gov- 
ernment through whose emotional skies there seemed to whirl as 
many Jesuits as we have flying saucers; the second, the advantage 
accruing to the patriots by associating the names of these exiles with 
their independence movement. 

Spanish officials followed the same logical path as have his- 
torians: ‘The exiled Jesuits have strong motives for promoting 
national independence; therefore they will do so.” Further, the 
Spanish government was aware of the many attempts in the past 
and present on the part of Indians and Spanish Americans to revolt 
against authority. The independence of United States, helped and 
recognized by Spain, set a dangerous example to the New World. 
The dramatic part played more than a century earlier by the ex- 
friar Thomas Gage was not forgotten: he had disclosed to Cromwell 
the weak points of the northern Spanish colonies and then accom- 
panied the English expedition to the Gulf of Mexico which resulted 
in the seizure of Jamaica.’ A foreign power could, with the guid- 
ance of the ex-Jesuits, only too easily avail itself of all these past 
experiences for a successful attack upon the Spanish overseas empire. 


5 Madariaga, 282, but cf. Batllori, 97-99, who notes that official records 
~~ no such Jesuit and a judicial investigation showed that he was not 
a Jesuit. 

6 Batllori, 104-107. 

7 Nueva relacién que contiene los viajes de Tomds Gage en la Nueva 
Espafia, Guatemala, 1946, V-XXVIII. Batllori, 286 gives the text of Louis 
Dupérou, secretary of Miranda in London, who recalls in 1800 the part that 
Gage once played. The exiled Mexican Jesuits were as far from approving 
his treason as they were of imitating his apostasy; in their writings they 
consistently condemn both. 
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How jittery Spanish officials were at the time may be seen from 
two instances in Mexico. The simple Indians of the north deceived 
one group into believing that a certain Jesuit, Martin Rojas, was 
actually doing nothing less than carrying on an armed expedition 
along the outermost fringe of the kingdom. Another Jesuit, whom 
informants knew merely as a “native of the Real de Bolafias,” was 
several times reported in and about Mexico City. This phantom 
Jesuit and his brother ghost became the subject of numerous letters 
between the Viceroys of Mexico and the Spanish Prime Minister, 
Conde de Aranda.® 

In regard to the second motive, it was logical enough that the 
patriots should seek the cooperation of those who could win accept- 
ance for the independence movement among influential groups in 
their respective countries. If the Jesuits refused to collaborate, which 
they did, almost to a man, then the next most effective policy was 
to cite their names in order to give the impression that they were 
associates. Their names would be used for their propaganda value. 
Thus, while Miranda was in Italy he obtained his list of three 
hundred exiled Spanish American Jesuits, yet he was one to believe 
that more than a “very few’—such are his words to the British 
Prime Minister Pitt—‘‘might be of very great service’ in his project of 
liberation.? Viscardo also drew up a long list of Jesuit exiles in 
order to give greater authority to his indictment of Spanish rule 
and his plea for independence.’® 

Lists of names however long do not add up to collaboration. 
When we come to those we are considering in this study, we find 
that the Mexican Jesuits penned no flaming protests, they issued 
no summons to rebel against constituted authority, they participated 
in no conspiracy either at home or abroad.’* Most did not even 
mention in their numerous publications the 1767 expulsion from 
New Spain; the few who did, set down an objective account of 


8 Documentos sobre la expulsién de los jesuitas y ocupacién de sus 
temporalidades 1772-1783, Mexico City, 1949, 13-16, 134-140. 

9 Batllori, 108. 

10 On pages 16—19 of both original editions of his Lettre aux espagnols 
américains, Philadelphia, [sic for London], 1799, and Carta derijida [sic] 
a los espatioles americanos, London, 1801; both pamphlets are reproduced 
photostatically in Batllori, appendix. Miranda in editing the famous Letter 
of Viscardo made the mistake of placing nearly all the Jesuit exiles from 
Spanish America under the heading of the Province of Mexico. 

11 When the Mexican Inquisition condemned Viscardo’s Letter, the 
Inquisitors gave clear testimony of the affection of the Mexican people 
for the exiled Jesuits and heap much abuse on the latter, but they do not 
cite one instance of any Mexican Jesuit conspiring against Spain. Batllori, 
304-309, reproduces the decision of the Inquisition. 
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facts. And yet they deserve, it would seem, the title bestowed 
upon them, ‘Precursors of Mexican Independence,” because they 
proved to both Europeans and their countrymen that their native 
land with its distinct culture had come of age, that it was worthy and 
capable of a separate existence, thus preparing the way for others 
to free themselves from a burdensome and disadvantageous tutelage. 
Not all issues are decided on the battlefield; Silvio Pellico’s Le mie 
Prigioni did more to free his country than a military victory. 

But in what did this influence specifically consist? To answer 
this question, let us first see in brief outline the literary and scien- 
tific production of the Mexican Jesuit exiles; then we can turn our 
attention to those elements and aspects of their writings which 
effectively contributed to fashion a national consciousness among 
their countrymen. 

These writings were of the most varied nature. Had their authors 
met to apportion the topics to be taken up, they could hardly have 
covered a wider range. F. J. Clavigero dedicated many years of 
intense research to a study of ancient Mexico before the arrival of 
the Spaniards; his theme was continued by Andrés Cavo to embrace 
the colonial history of Mexico. Clavigero, after writing the history 
of Lower California, intended to turn his attention to the ecclesias- 
tical history of his country. Biography was a favorite genre em- 
ployed by the exiled Jesuits to make the Mexicans conscious of their 
eminent men. Luis Maneiro published first three volumes of thirty- 
five lives of prominent Mexican Jesuits and then singly those of 
several others, Jesuit and non-Jesuit. Manuel Fabri wrote the life 
of the historian F. J. Alegre and of the epic poet Diego Abad. Cavo 
published the biography of the popular orator J. J. Parrefio. 

Alegre, the most prolific of all, wrote a second version of the 
history of the Jesuits in New Spain, and numerous treatises on 
mathematics; he revised and published his original epic on Alex- 
ander the Great, and made several elegant Latin translations of the 
twenty-four books of the Iliad; he wrote eighteen books (in seven 
large volumes) on theological subjects. Such is a very incomplete 
account of his literary activity in exile; in Mexico he had left among 
numerous other writings his detailed history of the Jesuits and his 
philosophical treatises.’* 


12 For Alegre’s writings, see E. J. Burrus, S.J., “Francisco Javier 
Alegre . . .” in Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, loc. cit., 492-500. Key 
passages from nearly all the Mexican Jesuit writers mentioned in the 
present study can be found in Gabriel Méndez Plancarte, Humanistas del 
siglo XVIII, Mexico City, 1941. 
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Andrés de Guevara y Basoazabal wrote a philosophical text book, 
which went through several editions during and after his lifetime. 
Pedro J. Marquez published numerous works on architecture and 
esthetics in order to show Europeans what the Indians of New Spain 
had accomplished in these fields and to make known to his country- 
men the wonders of Italy. Antonio Lépez de Priego kept a journal 
of his first eighteen years of exile; in it he compares his native land 
to that of his bitter exile. No purer “Mexicanidad” has ever found 
its way into print than these pages destined only for his sister.** 

In poetry Rafael Landivar deserves first place with his Mexican 
Georgics (Rusticatio Mexicana) , which continue to find new editions 
in the original Latin and in translation (several in Spanish and one 
in English).** Abad’s sacred epic on God and His Divine Son 
(De Deo Deogue Homine Heroica) first appeared in a pirated 
edition, followed by at least five new editions within a few years.’® 


Maneiro was the finest of the lyric poets. Although his poems 
were not published until recently, they left their impress upon his 
numerous friends and acquaintances in Mexico. What Mexican 
would not have been moved to sympathetic pity by the poet’s poign- 
ant plea to the Spanish King and, when refused, to indignation ? 


Sepultura, sefior, en patrio suelo 

pedimos a tu trono soberano; 
quisiéramos morir bajo aquel cielo 

que influyé tanto a nuestro ser humano. 
No pedimos, gran Rey, mayor consuelo; 
para nosotros todo fuera en vano, 

a golpes del trabajo consumidos, 

en las nieves de Italia encanecidos.1® 


Alegre and Abad, who wrote their best lyrics on Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, make up together with Maneiro the trio of outstanding 
lyricists among the Mexican Jesuit exiles. 


13 Mariano Cuevas, S.J., printed the journal in Tesoros documentales 
de Mexico, siglo XVIII, 15-177. 

14 The eumuien classical scholar, Graydon W. Regenos, published 
the Latin text (from the 1782 edition) with an excellent English translation 
in Publication No. 11, 155-314, of the Middle American Research Institute, 
New Orleans, 1948. 

15 Edited by his companion Manuel Fabri (Cesena in Italy, 1793). 

16 Méndez Plancarte, p. XII; Maneiro’s poems were discovered by this 
same Mexican scholar and published in Mexico City under the title “9 
poemas inéditos del P. Juan Luis Maneiro (1744-1802),” as number 16 in 
the Abside Collection. 
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The two Jesuits who most profoundly influenced their com- 
panions were José Rafael Campoy and Agustin Castro, both men 
of encyclopedic interests, who gave so freely of their knowledge 
and of their time that neither left hardly anything in writing of his 
own nor did either publish in Italy a single line. They both in- 
sisted on a study of modern philosophy, the acceptance of what 
was true in it and the rejection of what was false in scholastic 
philosophy; both were convinced that much in modern philosophy 
was compatible with Catholic doctrine and scholastic philosophy; 
both also insisted on the importance of experimentation in the 
physical sciences. Castro turned his attention to archeology as a 
solid basis for the study of ancient Mexican civilization; research, 
not heated disputation, led to truth, he never tired of repeating.*” 

The second part of our study is a consideration of those elements 
and aspects of the writings of the Mexican Jesuit exiles which 
effectively contributed to form among their countrymen a distinct 
national consciousness. Fortunately, they did not show themselves 
exaggerated nativists, a danger to which they could only too easily 
have succumbed. They set forth and even emphasized to the extent 
then necessary what the Indians had accomplished in every sphere, 
but at the same time they generously and unhesitatingly recognized 
the vital and decisive contribution of Spanish culture. Only a 
garbled version of their writings can represent them as anti-Spanish. 
To this stand, none proved an exception; true, Cavo has been cited 
as such, but quotations to support this claim are taken from a defec- 
tive and doctored edition of his history of Mexico." 

Nor did the Mexican Jesuits expend their efforts in attempting 
to refute directly the charges brought against them in the decree 
of Charles III and in pamphlets inspired by the same spirit. They 
repaid ingratitude and calumnies with a copious outpouring of their 
cultured minds. In so doing they made a defence as lasting as 


17 For Campoy, see Maneiro, De vitis aliquot mexicanorum, Bologna, 
1791-1792, II, 45-87; and for Castro, the same work, III, 154-209, and 
Burrus, S.J., “Francisco Javier Alegre”. .., in Archivum Historicum 
Societatis Jesu, loc. cit., 456. José Mariano Beristéin de Souza, Bibliotéca 
Hispano Americana Septentrional, Amecameca, 1883, mistakenly attributes 
several printed works to each. 

18 Bustamante, who edited Cavo’s Historia de Mézico in 1836 (re- 
printed in 1852 and 1870) under the title Los tres siglos de México, omitted 
the dedicatory letter of Cavo where he speaks favorably of the work of 
civilization accomplished by the Spaniards in Mexico, and repeatedly 
changed “nuestros espafioles” to “los espafioles”; another edition (Mexico 
City, 1949) was made by the present writer taken from the manuscript 
preserved in the University of Texas Library and given its original title 
of Historia de Mézico; see introduction of same. 
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literature, beauty, and truth can ever effect. Hence, they deserve the 
title of humanists rather than that of apologists or controversialists.!® 


They strove to explain to their hosts and other Europeans the 
land they were forced to leave, its culture and its way of life. They 
were convinced that even the Spaniards who were in the best posi- 
tion to know something about the most prosperous and advanced of 
their overseas dominions, often had false ideas about the Indies. But 
it was above all for Mexico, their native land, and their countrymen 
that they wrote. The Jesuits in exile were still educators, apostles 
and missionaries. Chalk and the blackboard gave way to pen and 
paper, the lecture stand and the class room to the printed book, 
the pulpit and the church to entire nations. 

True, the Indians and Negro slaves with rare exceptions could 
not read the books and treatises of their former guides and pastors. 
Yet even this difficulty was overcome by the exiles, for they wrote 
the most effective and eloquent defence of these underprivileged 
groups that has ever been penned in their behalf. They told the 
world about the native culture of the Indians, their character, their 
noble moral code, their religion, their sacred traditions, their land 
and its wonders, their art and architecture, the nature of the languages 
they spoke, their literary productions, the difficulties they had to 
face, and in glowing terms how they had come into the fold of Christ 
more readily than any of the European peoples. If today, one finds 
relatively few expressions of their ancient culture, this is because 
of the wholesale destruction at the hands of the conquerors. On 
this point, Alegre, Marquez and especially Cavo exaggerated, led by 
their desire to extol the Indian; Clavigero succeeded in striking a 
more accurate balance. 

So much for the nature of their writings in general. Let us now 
consider very briefly a few of the contributions of the more out- 
standing authors: Alegre, Abad, Cavo, Clavigero, Guevara, Lépez 
de Priego, Marquez, Fabri, Landivar and Maneiro. 

Alegre argues that there is no legitimate government without 
the consent of the governed. This was a sharp antithesis to two and 
a half centuries of Mexican history. Negro slavery he condemned 
as unjust and he recounted with evident sympathy a successful 
rebellion of slaves against their cruel masters. He condemned 
coercion in the evangelization of the Indians as unworthy of fellow 
men; through hundreds of pages he insisted upon the ability of the 


19 Cf. the title used by Méndez Plancarte. 
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Indians to accept and observe the demands of Christianity.2° Even 
in his epic of Alexander the Great, he found occasion to speak of 
Mexico; the poem closes with a prayer to Our Lady of Guadalupe 
and the hope that one day he can sing her praises in verses that will 
be listened to even to the ends of the earth. The epic is accompanied 
by a dedicatory letter to a former pupil in Mexico.** 

To both volumes of the 1776 edition of the Latin translation 
of the Iliad, he prefixed the figure of the goddess and the device 
of Liberty. After this translation had met with high praise by 
scholars and academies in Europe, Alegre wrote the Council of the 
Indies for permission to send copies of it to New Spain.*? The 
1788 edition edited by his fellow Jesuit Juan Malo de Villavicencio 
is dedicated to the Mexican Nation (Civitas Mexicana, Alegre’s 
Patria), symbolized by the Mexican eagle. He wrote to the eminent 
Spanish philologist and fellow ex-Jesuit, Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro, 
to inform him which Mexican Jesuits could furnish him with data 
on the Mexican Indians, but when Herva4s insisted that he continue 
Eguiara y Eguren’s Bibliotheca Mexicana, Alegre resolutely refused 
out of respect for a scholarly compilation for which he did not 
have at hand the necessary reference works.** Evidence of his in- 
tense ‘“Mexicanidad” is to be found in his account of the 1767 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Mexico. The objective and calm presen- 
tation of facts forcefully contrasts the injustice and cruelty of the 
Spanish decree with the attachment and devotion of the Mexican 
people. Although this work was not published until recently, it did 
circulate in manuscript form.** 

Diego Abad’s two hymns in honor of the Mexican Franciscan, 
San Felipe de Jests, pupil of the Jesuits, were incorporated into the 
Breviary office of the Saint, the first canonized martyr of the New 
World. Spiritual, pervaded with the charm of inspired poetry, these 
verses breathe the noblest love of his native land.*® But his most 
important literary production was, as we have already seen, a sacred 


20 Méndez Plancarte, 41-81; there is no change in attitude in Alegre 
regarding the Indians in his two histories of the Jesuits: Historia de la 
Compania de Jestis en Nueva Espajia, edited in 3 vols., Mexico City, 1841- 
1842, by Carlos M. Bustamante, and the briefer version composed in exile, 
Memorias . . . , edited in 2 vols., Mexico City, 1940-1941, by J. Jojén y 
Caamaino. 

21 The prayer is found in lines 578-586 of book IV of his Alexandrias, 
Bologna, 1776; the dedicatory letter is at the end of vol. II. 

22 This letter was printed in Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, 
loc, cit., 502-503. 

23 Jbid., 501-502, for the text of both letters. 

24 Méndez Plancarte, gives the more important passages, 77-81. 

25 Diego Abad, De Deo Deoque Homine Heroica, Cesena, 1793, 21. 
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epic in some seven thousand hexameters; like Alegre, he too found 
occasion to give expression to his love of country by his prayer to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, the last lines of which are: 


Ut memini! Ut videor, te nunc quoque, Virgo, videre! 
Quod fas, hoc facio. Memor hinc et cernuus ore, 

Quae sola ire queunt, ad te, pulcherrima Virgo, 
Crebra et itura quidem citius suspiria mitto.?¢ 


Cavo wrote the colonial history of Mexico and published the 
biography of the outstanding orator among the Jesuits of New 
Spain, J. J. Parrefio. His ‘Historia de México” is set down chron- 
ologically, but the underlying and unifying thought is the injustice 
done to the natives of New Spain.** Cavo had too deep a sense of 
fairness to blame either the Spanish government or nation as a whole 
for the crimes of some of its officials. He gives generous place 
to the laws enacted for the benefit of the Indians; their violation by 
selfish land and mine owners and officials becomes thereby the more 
flagrant. The most eloquent and poignant page in the entire Historia 
is his account of the cruel and unjust torture and death of 
Cuauhtémoc, the last of the Aztec kings, at the hands of Cortés. 

It is most significant that the Council of the City of Mexico 
should have deputed one of its Aldermen, Antonio Rodriguez de 
Velasco, to furnish Cavo with all the documents necessary for the 
writing of his history; the Mexican savant, Antonio de Leén y Gama, 
and the renowned Oratorian, J. A. Pichardo, carried on a learned 
correspondence with Cavo during his entire exile and sent him numer- 
ous books and manuscripts which he had requested. The introduc- 
tion indicates the spirit that pervades the work, ‘May this history 
undertaken out of love for my native land (patria) be received with 
favor by my fellow citizens (/os de mi nacién).” 

In his biography of his companion in exile, J. J. Parrefio, Cavo 
advocates for the honor of his native land the return to sane and 
sound principles in philosophy. He recounts the services of the 
Jesuits in behalf of the Mexicans and Indians during the decimating 
epidemics and in the missions. He writes approvingly of Parrefio’s 
treatise on better treatment of the Negro slaves. Every page indi- 
cates the efforts and sacrifices of the Jesuits for the education of 
the youth of Mexico; this fact is set in strong contrast to the unjust 
treatment meeted out to them by the Spanish king.”* 


26 ‘[bid., 280, lines 609-630; the quoted lines are the last four. 


27 Méndez Plancarte, 83-111. 
28 Andrés Cavo, De vita J. J. Parrenni Havanensis, Rome, 1792. 
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Clavigero was the outstanding historian on ancient Mexico among 
the exiled Jesuits. His “Ancient History of Mexico” was revolu- 
tionary in its scientific investigation of pre-Cortesian civilization in 
central Mexico.*® Born to Spanish parents in Veracruz, Mexico, he 
came to know while a child the Mixtecan Indians, their language and 
customs. Later, he learned several other Indian languages. He was 
thus able to contribute much scientific information on the Mexican 
languages to Hervas’ philological and anthropological publications. 
Not merely are interest in and understanding of the native languages 
evident in his writings but high praise is bestowed upon them. “Such 
a perfect language could not have been that of a barbarous people” 
is his conclusion at the close of detailed study of the Aztec language. 

The defects and vices of the Indians are not denied, yet their 
culpability is exenuated through a consideration of the misery into 
which their status as conquered peoples has forced them. Not only 
is their rationality upheld and the contrary stigmatized as absurd, 
but their intellectual and moral equality is maintained and proven. 
Their cultural status before the advent of the Spaniard was consider- 
ably superior to that of the Spaniards before their association with 
other peoples. The lack of a sense of responsibility and initiative 
ascribed to them is due to the unfair treatment accorded to them. 
Generosity and indifference to personal advantage are the principal 
traits of their character. The religion of the ancient Mexicans, 
insisted Clavigero, contained nothing contrary to decency and would 
not suffer in comparison with the religions of the most cultured 
peoples of classical antiquity. Education was above all one in 
morality and constituted a practical preparation for an upright life. 
Ethical principles are given expression in the famous exhortations 
recorded by Clavigero—of the father to his son and of the mother 
to her daughter. The numerous manifestations of their culture 
are detailed appreciatively: their drama, oratory, governing ability, 
sculpture and the arts. Like Alegre and Cavo, Clavigero condemned 
the enslavement of the Indians as altogether unjust and unjustifiable. 

If all the Mexican Jesuits insisted on giving Spain its due in 
the formation of Mexican culture, this was particularly true of 
Clavigero. Sufficient proof of this would be his own publications, 
which if they exalt the indigenous element, they do not belittle or 
condemn the Spanish contribution. Yet we possess two documents 


29 The key passages are given in Méndez Plancarte, 3-40; the ancient 
history first appeared in Italian, under the title Storia Antica del Messico, 
Cesena, 1780-1781, of which four different Spanish translations were made; 
the Spanish original was first edited by M. Cuevas, S.J., Historia antigua 
de México, Mexico City, 1945, in four volumes. 
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in which he deals specifically with this point. The first is his letter 
to Hervas; in it he asks the Spanish philologist to show a copy of 
his ancient history of Mexico to those in Rome who had held that 
he had little love for Spain; further, that his forthcoming ecclesias- 
tical history of Mexico will give even stronger evidence of his 
attitude.*° The second document is his reply to the noted Italian 
writer, Conte Giovanni Rinaldo Carli. The letter is addressed to 
the secular priest, Isidoro Bianchi, who had written him in behalf 
of the Count. Carli who had published his Lettere Americane was 
quite piqued when Clavigero instead of praising his attack on Spanish 
colonial methods, took him to task. On the whole, insisted Bianchi 
in behalf of the Count, the Lettere show such thorough acquaintance 
with things Mexican that all concluded that no European could have 
possibly written them and that the Mexican Jesuit Agustin Castro 
must be their author. He even tried to justify the use the Count 
had made of Las Casas’ testimony against his fellow Spaniards, by 
arguing that the Bishop was an eye-witness of what he wrote and 
that if he had not told the truth he would have been punished 
instead of being made Bishop of Chiapa. Clavigero answered that 
he did not object to anyone setting forth the excesses of the con- 
quistadores, as long as he did not make the mistake of attributing 
them to the entire nation. As for Las Casas, Carli was reminded to 
realize that he was eye-witness to less than a hundredth part of what 
he cited (a//lego). True, Las Casas could not lie, but he could be 
deceived and he could exaggerate. Had his accusations been con- 
sidered true by the Spanish Court, the accused would have been 
punished. In both letters, Clavigero speaks of Spain as “my nation.” 
Clavigero wrote his histories against Raynal, Robertson and Paw, 
not against Spain.*? 

Clavigero’s impartial attitude did not please everybody. When 
he appealed to the Council of the Indies for permission to publish 
the Spanish original of his “Ancient History of Mexico” in Spain, 
he was refused on the score that there were in it passages “little 
in conformity with truth, that besmirched the honor of our nation 
and were injurious to so glorious and just a conquest.”** The 

30 The manuscript letter is in the Vatican Library, manuscript section, 


and designated Vat. Lat. 9802, folio 235; it is reproduced in part in 
Batllori, 106. 

31 Biachi’s letter and Clavigero’s reply were first printed in the 
Gazzetta di Cremona for 1781 and reprinted in pamphlet form in Cesena 
in 1782 under the title Copia di due Lettere pubblicate nella Gazzetta di 
Cremona del 1781. 

32 M. Cuevas, Historia de la Iglesia en Mézico, El Paso, 1928, IV, 249; 
the reference there, however, should be to AGI [Archivo Gneral de Indias] 
138-5-21, not that given by Cuevas. 
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refusal seems to have been due in great part to an unfavorable 
report of the Spanish ex-Jesuit Ramén Diosdado Caballero who 
wrote three volumes to refute Clavigero’s Historia—Observaciones 
Americanas y suplemento critico ala historia de México.** Caballero 
also wrote Hervas in an attempt to undermine the high opinion he 
entertained of the Mexican historian; he claimed that Clavigero had 
exaggerated the attainments of the Indians and in consequence was 
unreliable as an authority on the subject.*4 

Nevertheless, if misrepresentation and misunderstanding was 
Clavigero’s lot in Europe, profound appreciation and gratitude 
reached him from his native Mexico. He had decided his ancient 
history to the University of Mexico, of which he was an alumnus. 
The Rector of the University in his answer to Clavigero expressed 
his own thanks and that of the entire teaching body. What brought 
the greatest joy to Clavigero was the esteem in which his work was 
held by that body, the Viceroy, the Archbishop, the President of the 
Audiencia, and other prominent citizens.*® Possibly no other pub- 
lication of the exiled Jesuits met with such favorable reception as 
this work of Clavigero. 

Andrés de Guevara y Basoazabal defended in his text book of 
philosophy modern science and its exponents, Descartes, Galileo, and 
Bacon. He was anxious that his countrymen keep abreast of the 
modern scientific movement and learn all that was true and good 
in what it had to offer. True educator that he was, he addressed 
his exhortation in particular to the youth of Mexico.*® 

Copies of Antonio Lépez de Priego’s journal recounting the exile 
of the Mexican Jesuits during eighteen years made their rounds 
among relaitves and friends in Mexico. The objective account of 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, the injustice and cruelty of the Spanish 
officials with the contrasting kindness and devotion of the Mexican 
people, deeply moves the reader of his journal today. The book 
continues with a record of the hardships suffered by the Mexican 
Jesuits during their long exile in Italy. The second part of the 
journal, a hundred printed pages today, contrasts Mexico with 


33 Bibliothecae Scriptorum Societatis Jesu Supplementa: Supplementum 
a [anonymous, but compiled by Caballero], Rome, 1816, columns 
18 OA. 

34 Vat. Lat. 9802, folio 172, “. . . se le [i.e. Clavigero] ve en su obra 
tan trasportado por las grandezas fantasticas de las Indias y sus anti- 
giiedades que por aqui pasa por mui poco critico aun por aquellos a quienes 
agrada su mordacidad injuriosa contra Cortés, Conquistadores y la Nacién.” 

35 The letter is reproduced photostatically in the introduction to 
Cuevas’ edition, for which see note 29 above; the answer is found in Italian 
translation in Storia della California, Venice, 1789, 3-4. 

36 Méndez Plancarte, 113-128. 
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Italy, in particular Mexico City with Rome. However differently 
a disinterested outsider might judge these two different “worlds,” in 
Lépez de Priego’s account his native land does not come off second 
best.*7 

Pedro José Marquez stresses the high culture attained by the 
Indians long before the coming of the Spaniards and regrets the 
wholesale destruction of numerous codices and other expressions of 
their ability. The idolatry and human sacrifice of the Mexicans so 
frequently condemned by writers find their conterpart, he insists, 
in even Rome and Greece, the creators of the highest civilizations 
of antiquity. In making Mexico and its artistic wonders known to 
Europeans, Marquez won the good will and gratitude of his fellow 
citizens.** 

Manuel Fabri is best known for his biographies of Abad and 
of Alegre. The first is prefixed to the posthumous edition of Abad’s 
sacred epic.** He recounts the zealous and virtuous life of the author 
spent in behalf of the youth of Mexico both before and after the 
1767 expulsion. Fabri recalls with understandable pride that numer- 
ous citizens who once studied under the Jesuits were that day hold- 
ing important civil and ecclesiastical positions in New Spain. This 
biography and Abad is preceded by a fervent exhortation to the 
“Mexicana Juventus” to devote its interest and energy to the welfare 
of their native land. He places before them the example of Abad 
and other prominent Mexican writers and educators. 

To introduce the eighteen books of Alegre’s “Institutiones Theo- 
logicae,” Fabri, their editor, prefixes a brief life of their author.*° 
In it he sums up the pedagogical and intense literary and scientific 
activity of the most outstanding among the Mexican Jesuit writers. 
The biography is destined particularly for Alegre’s former pupils and 
his numerous friends and acquaintances in Mexico. The entire 
biography brings out the greatness of one of their fellow citizens. 
All his important writings are listed and briefly characterized. Em- 
phasis is placed on the renown which he has acquired in the learned 
world of Europe. 


37 See note 13 above. 

38 Méndez Plancarte, 129-160. 

39 See notes 15 and 25 above. 

40 Published anonymously under the title “De Auctoris Vita Com- 
mentarius” at the beginning of vol. I of F. X. Alegrii . . . Institutionum 
Theologicarum libri X VIII, Venice, 1789; the biography was translated into 
Spanish by J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Opusculos ineditos ... del P. Alegre, 

exico City, 1889, pp. XX-XXXVII. The key passages of this translation 
are to be found in Méndez Plancarte, 165-176. 
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Landivar sings in more than five thousand lines the wonders 
of his native New Spain, a world of beauty and of charm, of fertile 
fields and productive mines, of upright and industrious citizens. The 

does not need to state in blunt words, “This land and people 
are worthy of their independence.” Like so many of the other 
Mexican Jesuit writers, he does exhort the youth of Mexico to come 
to know and appreciate the riches of their native land. 


Learn to esteem highly your fertile fields, to search out and determine with 
care the riches of the field and the matchless blessings of heaven. Let 
another, like the beasts, go with unseeing eyes through the fields gilded 
by the golden sunlight, and let them indolently waste his time in play. But 
you, on the contrary, who have great keenness of mind, abandon old ideas 
and adopt the new, and with a high resolve to uncover the mysteries of 
nature, bring into the search the full vigor of your mind, and with joyful 
work uncover your treasures.*! 


Juan Luis Maneiro, a Veracruzan like Alegre and Clavigero, 
through his thirty-eight published lives of outstanding citizens, 
Jesuit and non-Jesuit Mexican by birth or adoption, kept bright the 
flame of patriotism among his fellow exiles and among his friends 
in Mexico until he could return to his native country in 1799. 
Especially to Maneiro are we indebted not only for the biographies 
of so many Mexican scholars but also for our knowledge of the 
literary and scientific renaissance initiated by the Mexican Jesuits 
about 1750, and continued and perfected by them and their pupils 
during the long years of exile that preceded national independence.* 

Thus, by love for their native land, did the Mexican Jesuit exiles 
repay the injustice and cruelty of a Spanish monarch. In so doing, 
they helped make this fellow citizens conscious of their distinct cul- 
tural heritage that made them worthy of national independence. The 
literary and scientific activity of the Mexican Jesuits was intensified 
and, in many instances, made possible by the enforced leisure of exile, 
yet it is of a piece with their way of life in Mexico before the 
expulsion, not a re-action to it. 

ERNEST J. BURRUS 
Rome, Italy 





41 The last eleven lines of the Rusticatio Mexicana; translation by 
Regenos, see note 14 above. 

42 The most thorough study, but ry! on philosophy, is that of 
Bernabé Navarro, La introducctén de la filosofia moderna en Mézico, 
Mexico City, 1948; not differing essentially from the thesis expressed by 
Méndez Plancarte in his work so frequently quoted here is Navarro’s 
wy “Los jesuitas y la independencia,” in Abside, XVI, Mexico City, 1952, 





The Ante-Bellum Population 
1830-1860 


A large variety of measures are needed for an adequate under- 
standing of changes in population. Demography has become a 
highly specialized type of quantitative analysis. A few of the more 
important measures which are generally derived in studies of popu- 
lation are shown in Table I. It is clear that a full appraisal of 
population characteristics is possible only by a configurative ap- 
proach embodying these measures. However, for 1830-1860, the 
period considered in this paper, only a limited number of measures 
can be derived or calculated. 

The most accurate and comprehensive data available are from 
the census reports of the Census Office.’ There are still many 
limitations inherent in these data. It is generally necessary to work 
with the shortest time intervals to detect sensitive patterns of popu- 
lation change, if they exist. However, virtually all quinquennial 
or annual data for 1830-1860 are either interpolations based upon 
the decennial benchmarks or blow-ups of isolated studies of states, 
regions, and even municipalities. The restrictions for analysis im- 


posed by ten year data are accompanied by other factual deficiencies. 
Until 1850 the Census Office employed a maximum of two schedules 
for decennial enumerations. With the 1850 census, six schedules 
were employed to cover free inhabitants, slaves, mortality, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and social factors.* For the full period, there- 


1 Now the Bureau of Census. The Census Office reports and sum- 
maries used in this paper, listed chronologically, are as follows: 

Fifth Census: Abstract of the Returns of the Fifth Census, and The 
Fifth Census of the United States, Census Office, Washington, D. C., 1832. 

Sixth Census: Compendium of the Sixth Census, and The Sixth Census 
of the United States, Census Office, 1841. 

Seventh Census: Abstract of the Seventh Census, Census Office, 1852, 
and The Seventh Census of the United States, Washington, D. C., 1853; 
Richard S. Fisher, The Seventh Census of the United States, J. H. Colton 
Co., New York, 1851; Statistical View of the United States, prepared by 
J. B. D. De Bow, Census Office, 1854. 

Eighth Census: Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census, Jas. C. G. 
Kennedy, Census Office, 1862, and Eighth Census of the United States, 
Census Office, 1862. 

Ninth Census: The Ninth Census of the United States, 1871, and 
Statistics of Population, Ninth Census, Census Office, 1872. 

2 The schedules are reproduced in Carroll D. Wright and William C. 
Hunt, History and Growth of the United States Census, 1790-1890, prepared 
for the Senate Committee on the Census, U.S.G.P.0., Washington, D. C., 
1900, Appendix A, 131-190. 
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fore, an incomplete and discontinuous statistical picture of the popu- 
lation structure of the country is available. Such important quantities 
as the occupational distribution of the population, an important 
basis for understanding and interpreting an economy, are absent 
for part of the period. For the part of the period the information 
is available, it is incomplete. Other equally pertinent and basic 
quantities are absent or similarly incomplete. The questions raised 


TABLE 1 
KEY POPULATION QUANTITIES 
Aggregates Characteristics Indexes 
Country, Region, State* Occupation Population Density» 


City, Town, Community Nativity and Race 

Urban and rural (farm, Age, Sex, Education Sex, Age, etc., Ratios 
non-farm) Mortality Rate 

Areal factors Martial Status Net Reproductive Rate° 


Note: The indexes and characteristics can be analyzed in terms of 
different aggregates. However, only the basic indexes are listed. 

a Gross and net. Net is adjusted for annexations, admissions, immi- 
gration, and other additions to the native group. 

b In terms of gross or net (land) area. 

¢ For a discussion of this vital index and biostatistical, somatic 
physical, and psychological indexes, see Raymond Pearl, “Vitality of the 
Peoples of America,” The American Journal of Hygiene, Vol. 1, Nos. 5 and 
6, (September-November, 1921), 592-674. 


in analyzing the population changes which occurred from 1830-1860, 
therefore, are limited to inferences based upon the gross statistics 
which are available. 

The historic time being explored was characterized by dynamic 
change and rapid growth despite growing political conflict. From 
an economic point of view, the country was in the readying and 
preparatory stage for complete industrialization. Manufacturing 
was beginning to embody the factory system, technical methods and 
equipment were being applied, new forms of power were being 
used, and invention and rationalization were being extended to 
all parts of the economy, including agriculture. In 1837 the first 
telegraph wires were strung, initiating the communication basis for 
industrialization. Turnpikes and canals were built, rivers were im- 
proved to allow a greater volume of internal waterway transporta- 
tion, and the mileage of railroads increased at an unprecedented rate 
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of 133,095 per cent from 1830 to 1860. Data for canal transporta- 
tion in this period are available for New York State, and are re- 
produced along with railroad mileage in Table 2 to illustrate trends 
in transportation. The transportation and communication facilities 
which are the bases for geographic shifts by people were available 
in greater diversity and supply. The federal government through 
such liberal land policies as the General Pre-emption Act of 1841, 
the Military Bounty Act of 1847, the Graduation Act of 1854, and 


TABLE 2 


RAILROAD AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
1830-1860 


U.S. 
Railroad N. Y. State Canals 
Year Mileage* (000 tons carried)» 


1830 23 1,171¢ 
1840 2,818 1,416 
1850 9,021 3,077 
1860 30,635 4,650 


a Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1879. 

b> Including agricultural products. New York State Public Works 
Department, Annual Report of the Superintendent, New York, 1930, 32-33. 

¢ The first figure is for the year 1837. 


the Military Bounty Act of 1855, encouraged homesteading and mi- 
gration to the cheap and free lands in the west.* Finally, while the 
nation showed some awareness of its industrial and economic expan- 
sion, social and political polarizations minimized their importance. 
Although the political, military, and social conflicts in this period 
are important, they have not been considered. 

An examination of the basic population data in Table 3, in 
their aggregate, state, and territorial classifications, reveals patterns 
of change which are similar from census to census. In taking the 
enumerations the Census Office included in the schedules states 
which were territories, states which were not territories, and states 
before they were admitted to the Union along with the states which 


3 Unfortunate effects of these policies were seen in the land specu- 
lations of 1854-1857, helping to precipitate the depression of 1857. Only 
twenty years earlier, from 1833-1837, there had been a comparable pattern 
of land speculation which had contributed to the panic of 1837. The Specie 
Circular issued by Jackson in 1836 was late and ineffective in curbing the 
speculative land ventures. 
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TABLE 3 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1830-1860 (thousands) 


Census Years 
AREA 1830 1840 1850 


U. S. Total 12,866 17,069 23,192 
Not reported in 1830 census Ae * 74 895 
California re oi 93 
Colorado (Adm. 1876) si 2 i te es 
Dakota (Adm. 1889) 
Iowa 
Kansas (Adm, 1861) 
Minnesota 
Nebraska (Adm. 1867) 
Nevada (Adm. 1864) 
New Mexico (Adm. 1912) 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah (Adm. 1896) 
Washington (Adm. 1889) 
Wisconsin 


Reported in 1830 Census 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 1,917 
North Carolina 738 
Ohio 938 
Pennsylvania 1,348 
Public Ships» 5 
Rhode Island 97 
South Carolina 581 
Tennessee 682 
Vermont 281 
Virginia 1,211 1,422 


® The dates of admission, noted in parentheses, are presented for those 
states which were included in the censuses but were not admitted into the 
union until after 1860. 

> In the service of the U. S. This category was no longer reported 
Separately after 1840. 
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comprised the country. The states and territories enumerated in these 
censuses and not admitted to the Union until after 1860 are shown 
in Table 3, with their dates of admission. 

During the period many legislative acts were passed to organize 
territories, admit states, and purchase lands. Outright accessions 
included Texas in 1845 (390,144 sq. mi.), Oregon in 1846 
(285,580 sq. mi.), the Mexican Cession in 1848 (529,017 sq. mi.), 
and the Gadsden Purchase in 1853 (29,640 sq. mi.). As shown in 
Table 4, nine of the forty-eight states, in part carved from these 
acquisitions, were admitted to the Union during this period. A few 












TABLE 4 
STATES ADMITTED INTO THE UNION 














1830-1860 
First Time 
Year Reported 
State Admitted in Census 








Arkansas 1836 1830 
California 1850 1850 







Florida 1845 1830 
lowa 1846 1840 
Michigan 1837 1830 
Minnesota 1858 1850 
Oregon 1859 1850 
Texas 1845 1850 





1848 1840 





Wisconsin 





of these states were first organized as territories before they were 
admitted to the Union, while others were admitted directly. By 
comparing the dates of admission with the dates first reported, the 
exaggeration in the size of the native population is revealed. 

In the light of the variabilities due to annexations and admissions, 
states and territories have been classified, as a first approximation, 
according to whether or not they were enumerated in the 1830 
Census (Table 3). This is an initial step in determining the changes 
in the native population, in order to evaluate its net reproductive 
rate.‘ The data, however, still remain inadequate, for there is 
another important overstatement implicit in them. It is necessary 
to adjust the population quantities for net immigration,° in order to 
arrive at the net accretions to the original population. 














4 The net reproductive rate is the ratio of the birth to the death rate. 
A value of 1.00 is standard for a population to maintain a constant size. 
5 For definition, see footnote c to Table 5. 
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The duplications from new admissions represent a considerable 
portion of the population data, as is evident in Table 5 which com- 
pares population with and without admissions from annexed, ac- 
quired, and admitted states and territories. Four-tenths of one per 
cent of the population increase from 1830-1840 was due to admis- 
sion, 3.9 per cent from 1840-1850, and 9.5 per cent from 1850-1860. 
A correction for this net accretion can be based upon a variety of 


TABLE 5 
POPULATION INCLUDING AND EXCLUDING ADMISSIONS, 
AND GROSS IMMIGRATION 
1830-1860 


(thousands ) 


Census Years 
Item 1830 1840 1850 1860 


Population Aggregate 12,866 17,069 23,192 31,443 
Index: 1830=1008 100 132 179 242 
Percent change» coe $32 +36 +35 


Population ine 12,866 16,995 22,297 28,457 


Including Admissions 


Index: 1830=100 100 132 173 221 
Percent change oo. $32 +31 +28 


Aggregate 141 575 1,623 2,549 
Immigration® Index: 1830=100 100 408 1,150 1,810 
Percent change -.. +308 +182 +58 


Excluding Admissions 


Total in a Census Year 

Total in 1830 

» Total in a Census Year 

> Total in Preceding Census Year ~ 568 ¢-298). 

© United States Department of Labor, Annual Report of the Com- 

missioner General of Immigration, Washington, D. C., 1932, 186-187. The 
data represent gross immigration. The true measure needed is net immi- 
gration, the difference between admissions of aliens (immigrants and 
non-immigrants) and departures of aliens. However, alien departures 
were first recorded for the fiscal year ended 1908. The gross data used 
here are for 1821-1830, 1831-1840, 1841-1850, and 1851-1860. 


x 100. 








assumptions. The technique employed herein assumes that the 
number of states and territories for the whole period had remained 
constant, or what it had actually been in 1830. When this adjust- 
ment is made for each census it is evident that new admissions 
account for a considerable portion of the increase in population, 
especially from 1850-1860. 
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Also, by including and excluding annexations and admissions 
the net and gross accretion to the population can be compared. For 
example, from 1830-1860 the increase in the gross population was 
142 per cent and in the net population 121 per cent, the 21 per cent 
difference a direct contribution of the acquired areas. From census 
to census there is a high correlation in the rates of change between 
the gross and net population, even in their retardations toward the 
end of the period. The original or net population, however, in- 
creased at a rate which, on the average, was approximately 4 per cent 
below that for the gross population. 

The ten year accruals of immigrants to the census points have 
also been shown in Table 5. Even though it is appropriate and 
necessary to make a statistical adjustment for net immigration to 
arrive at the real, net population, this is not possible in this period, 
for reasons indicated in footnote c to Table 5. It is obvious from 
the immigration quantities that this was a period of great popular 
movement to the United States. Studies have indicated that these 
immigrants came from Great Britain, the Germanies, Ireland, and to 
a lesser degree from other European countries. Even if we assumed 
that net immigration was a minor fraction of our gross immigration 
data, the net population data would require an additional down- 
ward revision. Our conclusions, however, would not be materially 
different from those implicit in the data. 

From 1830-1860 the reproductive rate in the country was at a 
high level, with the net reproductive rate considerably above the 
standard for stability. There was a secular expansion in population 
until 1860, at which time there were two and one-half times as 
many people in the country as there had been in 1830, (Table 5). 
The intercensal changes in population remained approximately con- 
stant through each decade, increasing at an average rate of at about 
34 per cent every ten years. A study of the differential increments 
by state and territory (Table 3) reveals comparable growth. The 
only difference in state populations lay in the magnitude of the rela- 
tive changes, for all the states had positive changes in population. A 
few states exhibit sharp retardations in population growth. Vermont, 
for example, had the smallest increase in population in every one 
of the four decades compared to every other state. Despite the 
rapid growth in the other states from 1850-1860, Vermont's popu- 
lation increased by only three-tenths of one per cent (Table 3). 

Regionally the quantitative picture is similar, although other 
disparities become apparent (Table 8). The West North Central 
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region had the largest increase (204 per cent) from 1830-1840. The 
West South Central had the largest increase from 1840-1850 (108 

t cent), mainly due to the acquisition of Texas in the middle of 
the decade. The Pacific region, with its acquisition of California, 
had a phenomenal 335 per cent increase in its population from 
1850-1860. The West North Central had the largest increase 
throughout the entire forty years, slightly over 15 per cent per 
annum. Of course, many of these changes were due to internal 
migration. 

A qualitative analysis of population involves a study of popular 
composition and characteristics of people. One of the few qualita- 
tive breakdowns recorded in these censuses was racial. The racial 
structure of the population has been summarized in Table 6. A 
study of this information reveals some very interesting aspects con- 
cerning the population. The first feature which stands out most 
pronouncedly is the stability in racial composition throughout the 
thirty years. At each census, with only the slightest variation, whites 
constituted 83 per cent of the population, free colored 2 per cent, 
slaves 15 per cent, and others (Chinese and Indians) an insignificant 
fraction. It appears fairly definite, therefore, that by 1830 the rela- 
tive racial composition of the population had become fixed and was 
not affected by the many diverse developments in the ante-bellum 

riod. 
a However, this is not the major inference to be drawn from these 
data. The relative stability of racial composition existed side by 
side with an equally significant set of long-run changes. These re- 
late to a comparison of the rates of growth and their variations in 
the three basic racial groups. Whites increased almost at a constant 
rate, from decade to decade, the increase averaging 35 per cent. 
Slaves, at a lower level of change which paralleled the movement of 
whites, also showed constancy in rates of change, averaging 26 
per cent. The changes in the free colored group are very different 
compared to the whites and slaves. From 1830-1840 there was 
a relatively high increase in free colored, about equal to the increase 
in slaves. However, from 1840-1850 the rate of increase in free 
colored shows a sharp decline, and this lowered rate of increase 
remained the same in the next decade. With the lively net repro- 
ductive rate in this period for the nation as a whole it is unlikely, 


6 The simplest way of observing these differential rates is to chart 
the aggregates for each group on semi-logarithmic paper. This calibration 
Shows relative movements and, at the same time, divergences from 
parallelism are significant. 
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TABLE 6 


RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
1830-1860 


(thousands ) 


Census Years 
1830 1840 1850 


States 10,504 14,159 19,442 
Total 10,537 14,196 19,553 
Percent of Total Population* 81 83 84 
Percent Change» con C2 +35 


States 313 378 424 
Total 320 386 434 
Percent of Total Population 3 2 2 
Percent Change occ ¥2l +12 


States 2,483 3,201 
Total 2,487 3,204 
) Percent of Total Population 15 14 
| Percent Change oso . ear +29 


reer 

Total 

) Percent of Total Population 
Percent Change 


States 17,020 23,067 31,184 
Total 17,069 23,192 31,443 
Percent of Total Population 100 100 100 
Percent Change oo }8 652 +36 +35 





Note: The difference between population in states and total repre- 
sents territories. 
Racial Total 


a For any group, U.S Total * 100. 


b See Table 5, footnote b. 

© Free-colored represent an institutional classification of negroes. 

4 Includes Chinese and Indians. Of the total, 35 were Chinese, all 
of whom lived in states. 

e Less than one-half of one percent. 





in the absence of evidence, that there was a peculiarly lower rate 
of reproduction by the free colored. It appears, therefore, that prior 
to the Civil War fewer slaves were buying their freedom, being 
willed free, or being set free. It would be interesting to compare 
the aggregate movement of free colored in the states with and 
without personal liberty and emancipation laws, but this extension 
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and elaboration of our data is not relevant to the major aim of this 
paper. 

How large was the shift of the people away from farms toward 
the cities? How rapidly were the number and size of cities increas- 
ing? What was the ratio of concentration in rural compared to 
urban centers? Answers to these questions can tell us something 
about the nature of the internal shifts of people within the country 
during the period. By comparing the rate of population growth in 
rural and urban centers with the over-all net reproduction rate, it is 
possible to determine whether there was a migration of people 
toward cities or whether the people in cities were accelerating the 
reproduction process. The migration toward cities is the most likely 
explanation, for an outstanding development throughout the period 
was an acceleration in the urbanization process. As the absolute 
number of people in urban and rural areas increased, the percentage 
of people concentrating in cities rose rapidly. A percentage of 8.4 
of the population was in cities in 1830, 11.5 per cent in 1840, 17.1 
per cent in 1850, and 20.8 per cent in 1860 (Table 7). It appears, 
therefore, by comparing these relative changes with those for the 
full population, that the rural areas were supplying people for the 
new urban centers. Consequently, it is certain that at the end 
of the period the occupational composition of the population was 
radically different from its 1830 form, despite the absence of an 
exact occupational classification for the city dwellers. 

People with different ways of earning livelihoods were living 
in cities which had become larger in size and were more common in 
occurrence. In 1830 there was no city with a population of more 
than 203,000, but by the end of the fifties two cities were in exist- 
ence with an average of 686,000 people living in each one. Classified 
by number of dwellers, the largest increase from 1830-1840 took 
place in cities with 2,500-10,000 people (109 per cent), from 
1840-1850 in the 100,000—250,000 group (150 per cent) and from 
1850-1860 in the 25,000-100,000 group (67 per cent). It appears, 
therefore, that the urbanization process in this country’s development 
was given an initial but tremendous impetus during this period. 
Small cities became large cities as the number of new small cities 
were increasing. A more detailed analysis of the data in Table 7 
shows the relation between the changes in the number of cities and 
the number of people in each type of city, indicating the growing 
population density within these urban centers. 
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When population densities are computed, it is most accurate to 
work with data relating to the number of people occupying a pre- 
scribed area at a given unit of time. To do this for each census, data 
are needed for the gross or net land surface and the number of 
people living within the respective areas. The censuses from 1830- 
1860 enumerated the number of people in states and territories but 
did not carefully record their respective areas. In the presence 


TABLE 7 
CONCENTRATION OF THE POPULATION IN CITIES 
1830-1860 
Size of City 
(000 of residents) Number of Cities Population (thousands) 
1830 1840 1850 1860 1830 1840 1850 1860 


500.0—1000.0 5 way 516 1,371 
250.0— 500.0 1 1 1 313 409 267 
100.0— 250.0 ae 2 oe 203 205 683 1,043 
25.0— 100.0 é @-8 @ 331 442 622 1,136 
10.0— 25.6 16 27 41 63 244 427 623 958 
2.5— 10.0 58 123 239 301 601 1,141 1,769 
Under 2.5% ... ... ... «ss 11,782 15,095 19,198 24,899 
Total 12,861» 17,063> 23,192 31,443 


Source: Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends 
in the U. S., New York, 1933, 26-28. 

® Rural. No data available concerning the number of towns and 
townships with less than 2,500 residents. 

b Excludes individuals on public ships in the service of the U. S., as 
they were not credited to any state or division. 


of such an important deficiency in areal information, the procedure 
used in this paper was to select a year in the period being studied 
in which areal data was available. Population densities have then 
been derived, upon the assumption of constancy in area throughout 
the period being inspected. 1860 is the census year for which the 
most complete area data was available. The area quantities have been 
reproduced in regional form in Table 8.7 

Although I have limited myself to a regional comparison of 
density, a comparison by states could be made. A study of the areas 


7 A comparison of areal differences is not of prime interest to our 
analysis. 
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by states reveals densities which are implicitly moderate. On an 
interdivisional basis the population densities in all parts of the 
country move in the same direction, (Table 8). The most rapid 
increases in these concentration ratios occurred in areas which first 
had been inhabited. With few exceptions, all regions showed 
increases from decade to decade. The West South Central had a 
fairly large decline in density during the ‘forties, due mainly to the 
addition of sizable Texas. The magniture of Texas’ area was 
great enough to decrease the population density of the country from 
16.1 in 1840 to 12.4 in 1850. The national decline also reflected 
the joining of New Mexico and Utah in the Mountain region while 
Oregon and California became part of the Pacific group. The West 
North Central region, with the addition of the Dakota area, had a 
slight decline in density from 1850—1860.° 

By contrasting the decennial percentages of change in population 
with those in area (Table 8), it is manifest that the growing density 
in population occurred because population was increasing at a more 
rapid rate than area. The national trend showed a given square 
mile occupied by a progressively increasing number of people. This 
occurred despite the massive land acquisitions and the relatively low 
popular densities in the acquired areas. With an absence of statistics 
it is not possible to ascertain the degree to which the changes in 


population densities were due to intra-country migrations or immi- 
gration. It is apparent from the previous discussion of urban-rural 
populations that there was considerable shifting by people within the 
country during the period. These movements influenced the com- 
pactness of people in the various regions. 

Within the framework of the questions raised,’° circumscribed 
by the factual limitations noted, the major findings for the period 


8 The states and their respective territories are not shown. These are 
available in comprehensive form in the United States Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Abstract of the United States, No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., 1878. For each census year the areas of the states 
which comprised each ion have been combined. 

9 The procedure results in a slight overstatement of the densities 
for the first three periods. While much of the country until 1860 had 
been surveyed, a great amount of occupied and unoccupied land remained 
to be surveyed. If complete areal information for 1830-1850 were avail- 
able, the levels of the densities would probably be different, but their 
trends similar to those derived upon an 1860 base. Conclusions, therefore, 
would not be substantially different from those established. 

10 For a further discussion of estimates of population measures and 
characteristics which have not been dealt with, such as male-female and 
national origins, refer to Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, A Century of Population Growth in the United States, 1790- 
1900, U.S.G.P.0., Washington, D. C., 1909. 
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1830-1860 can now be summarized. The period was characterized 
by fundamental changes in the quantitative structure and qualitative 
composition of the American population. On an aggregate, regional, 
or state basis, the increases were great and dynamic. The ratios of 
increase remain relatively high even after adjustments for the abso- 
lute accretion to the native population from annexations, admissions, 
and immigration. All the major races comprising the population 
showed relatively large and constant rates of increase throughout 
the period. The interesting exception was the free colored group, 
which exhibited a sharp drop in its rate of growth from 1840-1850, 
maintaining itself at this lower level of change through the next 
ten years. The proportion of each racial group in the total popula- 
tion, however, remained very stable throughout the whole period. 

As the population grew there was an accelerated tendency for 
people to concentrate in cities. This was indicated by a decline in 
the ratio of rural to urban people, the growth in the number of 
cities, and the increase in the number of people living in urban 
centers. This shift in the location of the population occurred at a 
time when the country was becoming more crowded and a larger 
number of people occupied a given unit of land. Despite the grow- 
ing population density, this was a period of unusual growth and 
expansion of population in the United States. The national stage 
was receiving its demographic setting for the great political, eco- 
nomic, military, and social developments which came after 1860. 


WILLIAM I. GREENWALD 
The City College, New York 





Irishmen in Northern Indiana 
Before 1850 


I’m very happy where I am, 
Far across the say— 

I’m very happy far from home, 
In North Amerikay.' 


This song may have been sung by groups of the 1,766 Irishmen 
who had located in countries north of the Wabash River in Indiana 
over a century ago, and who contributed to the total 10,955 foreign 
population of that area. Within the period under consideration 
Allen, Cass, La Porte, St. Joseph, and Wabash counties each had 
attracted over a hundred natives from the Emerald Isle.* The 
following table reveals the fact that some counties were more 
popular than others among the Irish. 


IRISHMEN IN NORTHERN INDIANA IN 1850 


Allen 424 Lagrange 15 Pulaski 8 
Cass 243 Lake 60 St. Joseph 149 
De Kalb 22 La Porte 249 Starke 4 
Elkhart 57 Marshall 17 Steuben 22 
Fulton 32 Miami 46 Wabash 190 
Jasper 6 Noble 14 White 19 
Kosciusko 53 Porter 100 Whitley 36 


It is somewhat difficult to ascertain accurately when the first 
Irishmen came to northern Indiana; but according to those records 
which are available, it appears that twelve had settled in this region 
between 1820 and 1830. Of these twelve, five were living in Cass 
County; two each in Lagrange and La Porte counties; and one each 


1 Don Boucicault, “Song,” in Charles Welsh, Ed., The Golden Treasury 
of Irish Songs and Lyrics, 2 vols., New York, 1907, I, 74. 

2 All material in this article unless otherwise indicated is supported 
by statistics compiled from the Original Returns of the Seventh United 
States Census, 1850, Indiana. A copy of the population schedule of this 
census in microfilm is on file in the Documents Division of the Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington. 
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in Allen, Elkhart, and St. Joseph counties. By 1840 the number had 
increased to 456, distributed as follows:* 


Allen 114 Lagrange 7 Pulaski 3 
Cass 77 Lake 22 St. Joseph 18 
De Kalb 2 La Porte 42 Starke 2 
Elkhart 25 Marshall 6 Steuben 7 
Fulton 11 Miami 9 Wabash 59 
Jasper 2 Noble 1 White 3 
Kosciusko 12 Porter 20 Whitley 14 


Ten years later the tide of emigration had brought the Irish 
population to over seventeen hundred. It is questionable whether 
the increase was as great as these figures seem to indicate; but by 
1850 more accurate records are available. 

Nevertheless, during the construction period of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal over six hundred Irishmen were engaged in digging. 
While many of these workers were transients who merely followed 
the contractor from one section of the United States to another, some 
later took up permanent residence in areas which appealed to them. 
The Irish laborers on the canal were divided into ‘Corkonians” 
and ‘Far downs,” with approximately four hundred in each group. 
While in Indiana these factions occasionally broke the monotony 
of swinging the shovel by fighting in order that one group might 
demonstrate its superiority. They had previously engaged in bloody 
battles at Williamsport, Maryland, and consequently brought many 
animosities with them in September, 1834, when they came to work 
on the Wabash and Erie. Probably the riot which involved the 
largest number took place on July 12, 1835. At the appointed time 
the belligerent parties replaced their shovels with firearms and 
marched to Lagro in Wabash County to settle affairs. 

Citizens of the surrounding region became alarmed when they 
learned on July 10 that both groups were accumulating weapons and 
that even the battlefield had been designated. The civil authorities, 
too, were well aware of the danger and sent for aid from Fort 
Wayne, Logansport, Lagro, and Peru. The sheriffs from Hunting- 
ton and Wabash counties assisted by the militia, arrested eight of 





3 This information was obtained from the Original Census Returns 
for 1830 and 1840. The names listed in the fifth and sixth census as well 
as every settler before 1841 mentioned in the county histories were checked 
against the 1850 Census. 
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the ring leaders and sent them to Indianapolis because there was no 
jail along the canal.‘ 

Thirteen years later, the trustees of the Wabash and Erie Canal 
attempted to hire for their internal improvements project men who 
would settle in Indiana. As an inducement, they offered forty, 
eighty, or one hundred and sixty-acre tracts of land at reasonable 
prices. Advertisements appeared in leading newspaper, “calling the 
attention of emigrants, laborers, and contractors to the extended 
line of the canal to be put under construction, . . . to the large 
amount of land on hand for sale, and the facilities and advantages 
afforded by that portion of the State through which the canal runs, 
and in which the lands lie.” It was no doubt hoped that these 
measures would bring into the country the requisite amount of 
labor to complete the canal, and at the same time attract some per- 
manent settlers. Land offices to execute the necessary transactions 
were located at Logansport and Washington.® 

Whether any Irish who settled in northern Indiana took 
advantage of the offer it is difficult to say. Since the real estate 
holdings for natives of Ireland who had chosen this section of the 
Hoosier State amounted to $671,431 in 1850, it is possible that some 
Irishmen acquired land by this means. The individual holdings 
varied from fifty to one hundred ten thousand dollars. Allen Hamil- 
ton of Allen County led his fellow countrymen in the value of 
property owned. Although some countries were not so popular 
among immigrants as others, the Irish accumulated property in every 
county considered in this study. It is obvious that a considerable 
number with more than moderate financial status migrated to Allen 
and Wabash counties. 

The distribution of the real estate holdings of Irishmen in 1850 
in the twenty-one counties shows a great variation: 


Allen $239,020 Lagrange $ 537 Pulaski $ 2,500 
Cass 38,215 Lake 15,400 St. Joseph 15,185 
De Kalb 5,700 La Porte 44,980 Starke 300 
Elkhart 33,200 Marshall 8,200 Steuben 31,000 
Fulton 11,425 Miami 36,135 Wabash 116,824 
Jasper 3,700 Noble 1,600 White 4,250 
Kosciusko 24,350 Porter 13,850 Whitley 25,060 


4 David Burr to Governor Noah Noble, Indianapolis, Indiana, December 
30, 1835, Indiana Documentary Journal, 1835, 1-4. 

5 “Annual Report of the Trustees of the Wabash and Erie Canal 
to the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, December, 1847,” Indiana 
Documentary Journal, 1847, Part II, 196, 205; Cincinnati Gazette, March 
= ~ : — Journal, quoted in Indiana Tri-Weekly State Journal, 

arch 8, 1848. 
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Another interesting factor which was discovered when the popu- 
lation of the various counties was compared with that of the real 
estate valuation should be noted. The average for the region was 
$380.20 per individual. 


AVERAGE REAL ESTATE VALUATION OF IRISHMEN IN 1850 BY COUNTIES: 


Allen $563.72 Lagrange $ 35.80 Pulaski $ 312.50 
Cass 156.83 Lake 256.66 St. Joseph 101.91 
De Kalb 259.09 La Porte 180.64 Starke 75.00 
Elkhart 582.46 Marshall 482.35 Steuben 140.91 
Fulton 357.03 Miami 785.54 Wabash 614.86 
Jasper 616.67 Noble 114.29 White 223.68 
Kosciusko 459.43 Porter 138.50 Whitley 696.11 


Of the four counties through which the canal passed, Cass had 
the lowest average. Miami ranked first; Wabash, second, and 
Allen, third. There is also the possibility that the Irish who worked 
on the canal may have settled in counties other than those traversed 
by the canal. 

Although railroad and canal construction work has been closely 
associated with the Irish, about fifty-three per cent of this nationality 
who settled in northern Indiana were engaged in tilling the soil. 
Approximately twenty-six per cent listed “laborer” as their occupa- 
tion. Among the remaining twenty-one per cent were blacksmiths, 
boatmen, carpenters, clergymen, grocers, merchants, physicians, 
quarrymen, shoemakers, stonecutters, tailors, teachers, and weavers, 
to mention only the more popular occupations. Only ten paupers 
were recorded in the 1850 Census. Of these five were living in 
La Porte County. It is apparent, therefore, that practically every 
male Irishmen in this area of the Hoosier State was gainfully em- 
ployed in skilled or unskilled labor. 


The German statistician, Ernst Engel, has divided the economic 
life of a man into three periods, two of which are unproductive and 
one productive. From birth to the fifteenth year is referred to as 
the juvenile period, which is not only unproductive but requires a 
considerable outlay of money. The labor period, which ranges 
from fifteen to sixty-five years is the productive time of life. Engel 
claims that after sixty-five the individual is dependent upon his 
savings or upon the labor of others. Nine per cent of the Irish 





6 Friedrich Kapp, Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigration 
of the State of New York, New York, 1870, 144. 
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fall into the first category; eighty-four per cent, in the second; and 
seven per cent, in the third. 

It can readily be seen that the largest percentage falls in the 
productive period of life. The ages of the Irish ranged from below 
one to ninety-eight. 





Below 1 1 .06% 40-49 296 16.76% 
1-4 20 1.13 50—59 230 13.02 
5-9 66 3.74 60-69 85 4.81 

10-14 73 4.13 70—79 28 1.59 

15—19 127 7.19 80-89 6 34 

20—29 376 21.30 90—100 2 ll 

30-39 452 25.59 Unknown 4 .23 


Having given some account of the number of Irish immigrants, 
the value of their real estate holdings, the occupations engaged in, 
and their ages, one should also consider the routes which directed 
them to the Hoosier State. In all probability the journey from the 
Isle of Erin was as varied as the physiognomy of the different fami- 
lies who came. Some had hardly enough to keep body and soul 
together, yet through thrift eventually accumulated enough of the 
material means of this world to enjoy more comfortable living. As 
an illustration may be given the hardships and success of Allen 
Hamilton who was born in the county of Tyrone, emigrated to 
Canada in 1817, and six years later located in Allen County. 

At the age of eighteen, Hamilton listened with enthusiasm to 
a discourse on the free institutions and beauty of America. This 
discourse made an indelible impression upon young Hamilton and 
influenced him to desire a home in this new country across the 
Atlantic. By careful management of such funds as he was able to 
acquire through work and the aid of friends, he finally had the 
necessary means to cross the ocean and live for the short interval 
between his arrival and that of obtaining gainful employment. 

Hence, in July, 1817, he bade farewell to relatives and friends and 
sailed for Quebec. In Canada he called on friends of his aunt who 
sought to find work for him. He was, however, deprived of such 
opportunities as presented themselves; for only a few days after he 
landed he became a victim of the ship fever. This malady lingered 
on for six weeks. Upon the doctor's advice to seek a milder climate, 
he continued his journey. When he reached Montreal, he suffered 
a relapse and gradually his funds began to dwindle away. Upon 
his recovery, he was determined to go to the city of Brotherly Love. 
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After a tedious journey on foot he reached his destination. Penniless 
and without friends, he roamed the streets of Philadelphia seeking 
employment. Eventually his eyes were caused to sparkle as he read 
on the door of an iron store a call for laborers. Since he had been 
earlier denied a job because of his frail appearance, he entered the 
establishment in fear and trembling. The proprietor, a benevolent 
Quaker, listened attentively to Hamilton as he related his story, then 
promised him a position. The young man was given a clerkship 
with a salary of one hundred dollars a year and board. By the 
spring of 1820, the adventurer was determined to penetrate farther 
into the interior in the hope that he might meet a cousin, James 
Dill, who had been a General in the army and was now living in 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana.’ He said goodbye to the Quaker and started 
for the Hoosier State. 

Upon reaching Lawrenceburg, he discovered that his cousin was 
the clerk of the Dearborn County Court. Hamilton looked with 
favor upon the legal profession and suggested to Dill that he be 
permitted to enter his office, agreeing to write for six hours a day 
in return for his board and use of the library. Three years later 
he visited the region around Fort Wayne, and being favorably im- 
pressed with the surrounding country, the beautiful scenery, and the 
advantages of this area, he decided to settle in Allen County.® 
Starting as a penniless young man in 1817, he gradually found the 
road which led him to success, and by 1850 he had become the 
wealthiest man in northern Indiana, with real estate holdings valued 
at one hundred ten thousand dollars. 

Many of the Irish who located in northern Indiana made their 
entrance through Canada. Some lived from five to ten years in the 
latter country before emigrating to the Hoosier State. Others after 
leaving Canada lived for a number of years in Ohio before moving 
on to Indiana. Several families, instead of going directly to In- 
diana from Ohio, lived for a few years in Michigan. Those who 
used American ports in the eastern part of the United States fre- 





7 James Dill migrated to America and was a soldier in the war of 
1812. During the territorial period he was a member of the legislature 
and served as speaker of the House. He was a member of the first 
Indiana Constitutional Convention. From September 6, 1813, until his 
death in 1838, he was clerk of Dearborn County. “Nothing could impair 
the hold which the gallant soldier and courtly and eee had 
on the friendship of the people of this county.” F. W. Weakley & Co., 
History of Dearborn and Ohio Counties, Indiana, Chicago, 1885, 148-149, 232. 

8 “Biographical Sketches of Early Settlers of Fort Wayne, Etc.” in 
Wallace A. Brice, History of Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1868, 18-22. 
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quently lived for a number of years in Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
York, Maryland, or Pennsylvania, before moving westward. Some 
families spent several years in Ohio and Michigan preliminary to 
settling in northern Indiana. One, living in La Porte County in 
1850, had by-passed Indiana for Illinois, but after seven years’ 
residence in the latter state retreated to make a home in La Porte 
County, Indiana. In all probability the majority of the Irishmen 
who settled in northern Indiana followed a route from Canada or 
the eastern states which guided them through Ohio. It should also 
be noted that many of these natives of Erin had been living in the 
United States since 1830. Only a few had settled in northern Indiana 
before this date. 

Regardless of the period of their arrival, there must have been 
a determination on the part of practically every Irishman to take 
advantage of what the new land of hope and promise offered. Here, 
he found it possible to obtain a job which paid better wages and 
offered more desirable working conditions than any in his native 
Ireland, where the average laborer earned only three shillings a 
week.!° And here also, he could eventually, become the owner 
of land and a house something which he could not have done under 
the old land system in Ireland. There the standard of living of 
small farmers differed only slightly from that of the laborers. Both 
groups were among five-sixths of the population housed in mud 
huts or one-room cottages. Because the law vested ownership of 
all improvements in the landlord, the tenant could expect no reim- 
bursement for capital outlay on his part. A glimmer of hope 
appeared June 9, 1845, with the introduction of a Bill whereby a 
tenant might be compensated for his expenditures. This Bill pro- 
posed to grant remuneration for improvements on buildings, fences, 
and drains, not in excess of £5 for each acre of holdings, and then 
only if the tenant were ejected. Unfortunately, this Bill never be- 
came law. Tenants were poor and depended largely upon the potato 
for food. When in 1846 this staple crop failed, one of the greatest 
periods of misery descended upon the Irish. Fishermen were forced 
to pledge the implements of their vocation for a crust of bread. 
Small farmers and cottiers parted with all their pigs and fowl, and 
even their bed clothes. As soon, therefore, as it was possible to 
save enough money for passage to America many Irishmen found 
their way across the Atlantic where they might expect the simple 


9 These conclusions were reached on the basis of the birth of children. 
10 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, LIV,838. 
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comforts of life and education and opportunity for their children." 
No such privilege had been open to him and his in the land of 
his birth. Great, indeed, must have been his anticipations of life 
in the New World. 

Two statements that cannot be applied to any other foreign or 
native group that was living in northern Indiana in 1850 can be 
made about the Irish. They had more illiterates in that year in this 
area of Indiana than any other group. Over seventy-three per cent 
of those in this category were living in Allen, La Porte, and Wabash 
counties. Nevertheless, the children of Irish parentage and of school 
age, with only a few exceptions, were in school. Natives of no 
other country or state who were living in northern Indiana in 1850 
could begin to match the Irish in this respect. 

The fact that the men who framed Indiana's first constitution 
in 1816 inserted an article on education attests to the importance 
they placed upon “knowledge and learning generally diffused, 
through a community, being essential to the preservation of a free 
Government.”"** Notwithstanding this expression of regard for 
education, they failed to provide the necessary legislation to put into 
operation a plan whereby schools could be operated. ‘Nowhere 
were the schools free.” Since there was no system, “it depended 
upon the locality or the interest of an enterprising individual” 
whether schools of any type existed and were kept up. Some ob- 
jected to free schools because they regarded them as dangerous to 
the state and undemocratic. Men of means and business protested 
inasmuch as free schools meant higher assessments, which they 
claimed were a drain, and taxes for education larceny.’* Fortunately 
by 1850, enough pressure was brought to bear upon the men who 
attended the constitutional convention to provide the proper tools 
to put into operation a public school system. 

It is significant, therefore, to note that many Irish families in 
northern Indiana were large and that probably a tuition fee had to 
be paid for each child. This did not deter these parents from provid- 
ing their children with the opportunities and advantages for better 
citizenship to be gained in the schoolroom. 





11 Jbid., LXXXI, 211-235; LXXXIX, 88; Ernest L. Woodward, The 
Age of Reform, 1815-1870, Oxford, 1946, 316; Transactions of Central 
Relief Committee of the Society of Friends During 1846-1847 in Ireland 
(n.p., n.d.), 9-10; 148, 158-159. 

_12 Charles Kettleborough, Constitution Making in Indiana, 3 vols., 
Indianapolis, 1916-1930, I, 112. 

13 Richard G. Boone, A History of Education in Indiana, New York, 
1892, 22-23, 87, 109. 
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One may assume that the natives of Erin who settled north of 
the Wabash River in the Hoosier State came to improve their standard 
of living. Some who arrived practically penniless were able to 
accumulate sizable real estate holdings. While railroad and canal 
construction work is generally associated with Irishmen, the largest 
percentage of those who came to this region of the Middle West 
engaged in farming or in some other occupation. Approximately 
sixty-four per cent of this nationality ranged from twenty to forty- 
nine years of age, and must have been endowed with the energy 
and the stamina to overcome the hardships of the frontier. Hence, 
no price was too high to pay for the goal which they had set for 
themselves. One of the most coveted objectives must have been 
education; for no other foreign or native group had so many children 
in school as the Irish. They must have been happy far away from 
Ireland in “North Amerikay,” where the latchstring on the gate 
of opportunity was always out to the ambitious individual who had 
the courage to lift it and enter upon the wilderness path. 


ELFRIEDA LANG 


Indiana University 
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Book Reviews 


Pioneer's Mission: The Story of Lyman Copeland Draper. By William B. 
Hesseltine. The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1954. 
Pp. 384. $4.50. 


How often have the thousands of teachers of history, curators, and 
hobbyists said to themselves, “Just a few more references, just a few more 
months to explore this corner or that,” while their notes and hopeful begin- 
nings of articles and manuscripts gathered dust over the years? How many 
of the more determined, having pushed aside more general and potentially 
popular studies, have followed their will-o-the-wisp interests only to have 
their rejected manuscripts sit lonely and unknown on their private shelves? 
How many, following the lore of historical antiquity, have had bitter moments 
while some legislature debated the wisdom of continuing their projects? 
Those who find themselves among these categories, plus those who have 
a desire to see in detail the life of one of the nineteenth century's famous 
historical collectors of Americana, will find interest, comfort, solace, and 
even new inspiration and determination in this biography of Draper. Profes- 
sor Hesseltine, writing the story of the guiding light of the early years of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society, and the history of the well known 
Draper collection, has produced not only a biography worthy of note, but 
a jarring piece of work which literally screams to the reader from each chapter, 
“Produce, Produce, Produce!” 

Lyman Draper, born near Buffalo in 1815, was a sickly little man (5’ 1”), 
whose physical deficiencies turned him early in life to “bookish ways.” His 
youthful interest in frontier history and heroes was intensified by his father 
Luke, who had been an involuntary guest of the British in 1813-1814. At 
seventeen Lyman Draper was writing historical articles for local en 
but a sickly nervousness caused by his writing efforts deterred him from 
continuing in this work. A fortunate connection with his cousin’s husband 
was the making of Draper's career, for Peter Remsen became personally 
interested in him, sent him to school and later provided a pension for 
nearly nine years which enabled the scholar to collect materials and lay 
plans for his writings. After an ill-fated attempt as a newspaperman in 
Mississippi, Draper took up the pension with Remsen and from 1844 to 1852 
engaged in golden years of “delving and rummaging.” With persistence and 
determination he traveled the highways and byways searching out, copying, 
borrowing, or getting donations of manuscripts concerning the men of the 
frontier. Among the heroes he especially followed were George Rogers 
Clark, Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, Samuel Brady, and Thomas Sumter, 
although he was never averse to picking up the threads of someone new 
when the opportunity afforded itself. While method and organization in 
the modern sense were completely lacking and his efforts might well be 
characterized as meanderings, the avidness with which he proceeded to un- 
cover the trail of the past more than counter-balanced his lack of technique. 
By letter and direct inquiry, the latter often done in spite of severe ill 
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health, he followed the trails of his heroes, until by the end of his life he 
had traveled thousands of miles on foot, by horse and railroad. 

In 1852, after the death of his patron, Draper accepted an offer to go 
to Madison, Wisconsin. The offer of state librarian, or professor at the 
university, had been made some years earlier by his political friend Charles 
Larrabee, when the latter's political star was high. When he arrived in 
1852 the offer was impossible to fulfill and Draper floundered until the 
foundation of the Historical Society two years later gave him the niche in 
which he was to remain until the end. From 1854 to 1887, as corresponding 
secretary of the society he labored diligently for meager pay, building the 
collection from fifty to one hundred and ten thousand volumes. His was 
a busy life, for Democratic politics took him into the office of Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and the affairs of the Baptist Church added to 
his activities until he changed to spiritualism in 1868. From time to time 
antagonists in the state legislature gave him uneasy moments for the future 
of the society and his position in it. 

Throughout the years he never lost the desire to publish from his 
voluminous collections and he constantly made promises of publication for 
the near future. From countless sources he was badgered to produce his 
work on the sketches of the pioneers, Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark 
and others. But always, there was delay. Now it was his health, now the 
publishing market, now the publishers, now his writing partners. In 1869, 
with an associate, he published a book of nostrums and other domestic advice, 
a far cry from his historical researches yet one of his many avenues of interest. 
Not until 1881, at the age of sixty-six did he produce a true historical work, 
King’s Mountain and Its Heroes, and then his experience was bitter, for it 
sold few copies and was poorly received. Lyman Copeland Draper in spite 
of his desires was to become famous not as a writer but as a collector. 
Professor Hesseltine says of him: “All his days he had dreamed of writing 
popular history, of rescuing forgotten men and stirring events from ob- 
livion. . . For forty years he gathered materials for a great series, yet 
when the first product of that effort appeared, an indifferent public withheld 
his reward. His fatal defect, procrastination, had kept him from achieving 
his life’s ambition.” 

MARTIN J. LOWERY 


De Paul University 


American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten Factor in the Founding. By 
Burleigh Cushing Redick. Philosophical Library, New York, 1953. Pp. 
xx, 244. $4.75. 


In this interpretative study of American Constitutionalism, Burleigh 
Cushing Rodick, a former student of Frederick Jackson Turner and John 
Bassett Moore, presents the reader with the fruit of long years of study and 
research on “the influence of habit, custom, and tradition in early American 
politics." A very readable and interesting piece of historical literature is 
the result. Based on a wealth of authoritative sources, this volume is an 
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excellent synthesis of representative material on the subject. Much of its 
contents are familiar facts, but its value lies in the analysis of habit, custom, 
and tradition which, having been received from England, were carried over 
into the colonies, and, from these, in turn, into the newly established American 
Republic. The inherited elements of habit, custom, and tradition were first 
established in English speaking North America with the coming of the 
early settlers, who brought with them a political heritage which, under- 
standably enough, had its counterpart in Mother England. Bequeathed to 
the colonists by their forebears, the three forces with their all pervasive in- 
fluence are skillfully traced by the author from 1620 down through the 
colonial period to the American Revolution, thence to the Federal Conven- 
tion and its famous document of 1787, and then on to the early period of 
our constitutional and political growth to the election of Thomas Jefferson. 
The dependence which many aspects of our constitution and political thought 
and framework has on English sources is common knowledge, but the for- 
gotten factor, according to Rodick, which played such a large part in our 
political and constitutional formation were those “‘continuing forces of habit, 
custom, and traditions’ which were inherited from the colonial past. 
Boundaries, trade, taxation, the issue of coinage, paper currency, Indian 
affairs, extradition of fugitives, and titles to western lands all produced 
problems which were carry-overs from pre-independence days and, hence, 
formed continuity with the past which, perhaps unknown to our Founding 
Fathers, acted as a forceful determinant in the shaping of American history. 
The author also detects ‘‘certain constitutional customs which were more or 
less the product of our American political climate.” These customs were 
formed by the ever expanding frontier. The “past” did not enter into their 
conception or growth. Rodick’s thesis can be clearly grasped from the 
following passage: ‘Almost from the outset there had been a conflict between 
those who had remained along the seaboard and those who had first pene- 
trated the hinterland. The seaboard people were prone to have more material 
possessions, to be more conservative in politics, religion and economics, and 
less venturesome in the pursuit of new lands and new ideas. . . . Here were 
the seeds of a more or less enduring struggle: the contest between the 
governor's party and the people’s party, seaboard and frontier, land and 
capital, debtors and creditors, the ruled and their rulers.” The book deserves 
a wide reading public. It is well indexed and has an excellent bibliography. 


CHARLES E. RONAN 
University of Texas 


Letters of Noah Webster. Edited by Harry R. Warfel. Library Publishers, 
New York, 1954. Pp. xlvi, 562. $7.50. 


Noah Webster's An American Dictionary of the English Language 
made its first appearance on January 11, 1828. To commemorate the mo- 
mentous event Library Publishers brought out these Lesters on January 11, 
1954, as an 125th anniversary present. Mr. Warfel has selected 188 letters 
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from the voluminous correspondence of the famous lexicographer, with an 
eye to pointing out the multiple interests and attainments of Noah as a 
step toward a re-appraisal of his life. While Webster has always been an- 
other name for dictionary, Mr. Warfel’s selection gives ample proof of 
Noah's ability as a journalist, legislator, lawyer, educator, farmer, and 
scientist, and therefore as a notable contributor to the American mode of 
existence. Certainly, nobody can deny Webster's influence on the formation 
of the American version of the English language, and in the light of these 
sample letters there is much truth in the editor's claim that Noah's prestige 
and influence were beyond that of a mere pedant. 

Webster apparently was quick to take up his pen on the slightest provo- 
cation and to pontificate on any manner of public event. Some of his letters 
reveal his efforts toward establishing public instruction, and its improvement, 
and the sad state of college training. His scholarly works on the English 
language were done in the cause of the education of youth. His patriotism 
manifests itself in diatribes against British and French political and military 
activities. He boldly wrote to Jefferson in disagreement with some political 
tenets. He wrote to Washington as a fellow-authority on fertilizers, on 
copyrights, and for permission to use his papers. On the homey side he 
wrote to James Greenleaf for permission to marry his sister, and, with that 
granted, for money to start housekeeping. His love letters are models of 
Puritan taste. He told Rufus King how to handle the British situation. He 
addressed letters to sundry people on The History of Pestilential Diseases, 
by Noah Webster. He informed Hamilton of the error of his ways and 
chided James Madison about being misled by Jefferson. No pope or poten- 
tate ever wrote more sonorously than Webster did in one particular gem to 
Thomas Jefferson on the evils of the first six months of his administration. 
“Your measures, Sir, invert the whole order of society. . . . Your practices 
tend to depress eminence of talents, to point the finger of scorn at a venera- 
tion for religion. . . . If mankind can long endure this monstrous inversion 
of principles, . . . and look up with veneration to the illiterate, the de- 
bauchee, the blasphemer, the infidel, . . . the world now has the opportunity 
of determining these questions by the experiments . . . . of your adminis- 
tration.” (p. 244~245.) 

This Connecticut Yankee, ever vain, selfish, arrogant, critical, and tact- 
less, had nevertheless a passion for finding the truth in history, science, 
and language, but where opinion was concerned he lacked the wisdom to 
be tolerant and objective. Professor Warfel’s introduction is concerned chiefly 
with the publications of Noah Webster, and his index is very serviceable. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University 
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Notes and Comments 


PHILIPPINE STUDIES PROGRAM 


The Carnegie Corporation has recently made a grant of $75,000 
over a five-year period to facilitate social science research on 
Philippine problems, with the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Chicago, the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the New- 
berry Library and the Chicago Natural History Museum as partici- 
pants. Two committees are in charge: a policy committee headed 
by Fred Eggan of the Anthropology Department of the University of 
Chicago whose membership includes Sol Tax, E. D. Hester and 
Harvey Perloff of the University of Chicago and Stanley Pargellis 
and Ruth Lapham Butler of the Newberry Library, and an advisory 
committee consisting presently of Fay-Cooper Cole, Felix Keesing, 
H. H. Bartlett, Paul Russell and Leopold Ruiz. 

The cultural anthropology aspects of the program will be carried 
out at the University of Chicago and at the Chicago Natural History 
Museum which has a large ethnographic collection on the non- 
Christian peoples of the Philippines. The Ayer Collection at the 
Newberry Library possesses an extensive ethnographic collection in- 
cluding many linguistic items, printed works as well as manuscripts 
(Doris Varner Welsh’s Checklist of Philippine Linguistics in the 
Newberry Library, 1950). Professor Eggan’s seminar is studying 
the pattern of certain social and cultural changes in the Mountain 
Province, Northern Luzon, preparatory to undertaking a group field 
project in cooperation with Philippine Universities. 

The historical aspects of the program are centered at the New- 
berry Library. The Philippine collection of printed works and 
manuscripts in the Ayer Collection may be unsurpassed as an unfor- 
tunate result of the widespread devastation of Philippine libraries 
and archives during the last war. Paul Lietz, chairman of the History 
Department of Loyola University, has been appointed a Fellow in 
Philippine Studies at the Newberry Library to calendar the Philippine 
documents of the Spanish period, a collection of over two hundred 
listed items, some of which are single manuscripts while others 
contain more than fifty documents, many of which have never 
before been studied. Many of these items are original; others are 
copies or transcripts of originals which have since been lost. In addi- 
tion to the calendar some of the more important items will be edited 


for publication. 
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John Leddy Phelan has also been appointed a Fellow in Philippine 
Studies to write a monograph on the missionary church during the 
first century of the Spanish colony. Phelan’s study of the “‘spiritual 
conquest” of the Philippines will stress the contrasts and the analogies 
between the Spanish missionary enterprise in Asia and in America. 


* * * * 


The art of bookmaking has been exemplified recently in a fine 
contribution of the unending shelf of Lincolniana. Lincoln's 
Imagery, A Study in Word Power, by Theodore C. Blegen, is the 
contribution, and the proud publisher is Emerson G. Wulling, Sumac 
Press, La Crosse, Wisconsin. As Dean Blegen indicates, hundreds 
of writers have discovered each to his own happiness or enlighten- 
ment some new charm in the sayings of Lincoln. The loftiness of 
his eloquence and the persuasion of his words are recognized over 
the world, but Dean Blegen’s point of study is precisely how did 
Lincoln make the parts of speech “vividly conscious of what he 
wanted to say.’’ The response is given in the thirty-two, all too few, 
pages of the book, wherein words and similes, culled from Lincoln's 
writings, are given their proper local and general significance as 
forceful imagery. Dean Blegen’s style is indeed literary, quite 
befitting his subject, and the short volume will become a collector's 
item. 

’ +s. @ 

The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii, 1868-1898, by Hilary Conroy, 
and Price Control and the Reign of Terror, France, 1793-1795, by 
William Finley Shepard, were recently published as Volumes 46 
and 45 of the University of California Publications in History. The 
former of these is the account of the meeting of two frontiers: The 
Japanese moving east and the American moving west. This appears 
to be an excellent study of eastern and western diplomacy avoiding 
serious trouble in the Hawaiian Islands until our annexation settled 
the issue. In the second of these heavily documented publications 
Dr. Shepard tells the story of the ‘‘first modern economic dictator- 
ship,” of price and food control, and of arms and munitions control. 


* *+ * * 


Are nations like individuals bound to observe the moral code, the 
Ten Commandments, in their dealings with other nations? How 
can the principles of the Law be applied to the conduct of foreign 
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affairs? What code derived from these principles should be framed 
for the elimination of injustice and for the reign of peace in the 
world? These are some of the important questions asked in The 
Fundamentals of World Peace by A. Hamer Hall, published at the 
end of last year by Philosophical Library, New York. In this exam- 
ination of the moral foundation of the foreign policies of the Western 
democracies, Mr. Hall, with due criticism of their defects, offers 
eight foundation stones of peace based on the Rights of Man, in 
Opposition to those unethical principles which have brought mankind 
to the verge of chaos. These are: Unity, not Isolation; Conciliation; 
Law and Government; a police force to maintain order; Civil and 
Religious Freedom; Self-government, self-determination, freedom 
of choice; Subservience to none, possession by none; Economic free- 
dom based upon supply and demand. 


* * * * 


As a commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the city of Sao Paulo, Brasil, Father Serafim Leite 
recently presented a fine edition of the Didlogo sobre a Conversao do 
Gentio pelo P. Manuel Da Nébrega. The publication in Lisbon 
was sponsored by the Fourth Centenary Commission of the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations of Brasil. Leite with his usual scholarship 
gives the complete purpose and setting for Nébrega’s dialogue. The 
dialogue carried on between the famous Brasilian missionary and his 
interlocutors was Nébrega’s method of answering objections to the 
conversion of the natives to Christianity, a highly important ques- 
tion in the sixteenth century. Were the natives beasts or men? Did 
they have sufficient reason to accept the faith? Were they part 
of the brotherhood of men? Was the work of the missionaries with 
all its hardships a useless task, considering their customs of paganism 
and cannibalism? The answers were that the natives had souls, 
were children of Christ, were entitled to instruction and the graces 
of baptism and ultimately to be subjects of God and the King. 


* * * * 


The Caribbean: Contemporary Trends, edited by A. Curtis Wilgus, 
was published at the end of 1953 as the third volume of the pub- 
lications of the School of Inter-American Studies by the University 
of Florida Press. After the editor's introduction there are twenty 
papers as they were delivered at the December, 1952, conference. 
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Five of these are on the economic trends, two on the social, four on 
the literary and artistic, four on the political and diplomatic, and 
five on peace and security trends. Professor Wilgus in his intro- 
ductory words about politics as they are practiced sees no serious 
reason to be disturbed about the political situation. The economists 
in their contribution discuss the problems of conserving land and 
water, of supplying skilled labor, power, transportation, and capital ; 
they notice the difficulties of developing the undeveloped areas, of 
multiplying products and purchasing power and give reasons why 
business men have failed in the past and remedies for the future. 
The main social problem seems to be the trend toward urbanization, 
with resultant evils for lack of city planning. The political trends 
are considerably streamlined into three ideologies: the communist, 
the Catholic Social Action, and the vaguely defined neo-idealist pli- 
losophies; about these much more could be said. The diplomatic 
trend seems to be toward a “‘cards-on-the-table” policy rather than 
the old secret alliances, and a general subscription to the principles 
of the Charter of the Organization of American States. 


* * * * 


James C. Malin, Professor of History in the University of Kansas, 
has this year published in lithoprint from typescript The Nebraska 
Question, 1852-1854. This is the fourth of the Grassland Studies 
which Professor Malin has been producing and distributing from his 
address at 1541 University Drive, Lawrence, Kansas. It is in paper 
cover at four dollars. Malin in this work makes no claim to have 
settled the Nebraska Question definitely, but he sets up reasons and 
proofs why the period of our history of a hundred years ago should 
be done over with more care than appears in the traditional accounts. 
He feels that all aspects of the personalities involved in making our 
1850's fitful and messy should be considered in the light of new and 
more ample evidence and that new characters along with new and 
modified backdrops should decorate the stage of events. The book, 
unfortunately without index, is of 455 pages in sixteen chapters, 
several of which have appeared in historical magazines. The focus 
is on the last two years of the ten years dispute, and certainly its 
author has indicated many factors which have hitherto been omitted 
or poorly assessed. There is a separation between the Kansas and 
Nebraska situation; the slavery question is reduced considerably in 
perspective; the position of Douglas is substantially altered with 
relation to slavery, westward expansion, railroads, mechanization, 
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and Indian lands. There seems no doubt about Douglas’s “global 
perspective” from the evidence presented in the volume, but there is 
question whether he derived his ideas from William H. Seward and 
other Senators who were promoting the Pacific and Lat Am expan- 
pansion program and sending Perry to open Japan. 


* * * * 


Dictionary of European History, edited by William S. Roeder, is 
the latest of thirty-three dictionaries already published by Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, all under the general heading of Midcen- 
tury Reference Library and all under the general editorship of 
Dagobert D. Runes. The apparently indefatigable publishers, Phil- 
osophical Library, have forty more books of the kind forthcoming. 
Historians will be particularly interested in having the present 
Dictionary because of the concise factual data on European events 
of more recent times and as a companion volume to the already pub- 
lished Dictionary of Ancient History and New Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History. Students of the colleges of Arts and Science will find 
at least one of these dictionaries or encyclopedias as a handy reference 
for almost any course in their respective curriculums. 


* * * * 


Seven Brave Companions, by Adele Gutman Nathan, illustrated 
by Fritz Kredel, and published by Aladdin Books, is a delightful 
account of the Marquette-Joliet Expedition. Intended for the young 
folk, the story is told in dialogue, simply and sympathetically, and 
with a keen sense of the dramatic episodes of the great journey on 
the Father of Waters. As a narrator Mrs. Nathan should hold the 
attention of her youthful readers and let them live for awhile in the 
past. The illustrator is likewise to be commended for capably catch- 
ing the spirit of the times in his sketches. 


* *+ * * 


Among the many valuable contributions made over nearly half 
a century by the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Louvain, are some 
that vitally affect historical interpretations of the motives for the 
overseas expansion of the European nations into the new worlds of 
Africa, Asia and the Americas. An article of this nature appeared 
in Volume XLVIII, Nos. 3—4, 1953, entitled ‘““Les Bulles Pontificales 
et l’'Expansion Portugaise au XV° Siécle,” by Charles-Martial de 
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Witte, O.S.B. The scholarly author searched the archives until he 
had a list of more than forty papal Bulls pertaining to the Portuguese 
conquest of Ceuta, the Canaries, and Tangier. Some had been in- 
adequately published, some were unknown. Most interesting are 
those indicating how the financing of Prince Henry the Navigator 
in Ceuta and at Sagres was accomplished with the incomes from 
Portuguese archdioceses, and those permitting the maritime explora- 
tions and commerce with the infidels. It is hoped that the Bulls 
and all others of the fifteenth century colonial expansion will be 
published. 


x* * * * 


To commemorate the explorers of America in 1945 the American 
Pioneer Trails Association published a brochure, American Adven- 
ture, Story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, by Robert 
H. Fletcher, and a large, colored map depicting the routes of ex- 
plorers and great trails of the Northwest. The narrative, gracefully 
told and artistically illustrated by Irvin Shope, has proved attractive 
to adults as well as to the school children for whom it was primarily 
intended. The brochure and the map are now being distributed by 
the Historical Society of Montana, Helena, to recall the Montana 
days of one hundred and fifty years ago. 


* * %* * 


The cover of the Missouri Historical Review for January, 1954, is 
printed in red, white and blue, featuring a center banner whose 
upper and lower red bars are made up of “Louisiana Purchase, Amer- 
ica’s Best Buy,” and whose blue field is graced by a map of the 
United States with the purchase area defined in red. The leading 
article is “Robert R. Livingston, the Forgotten Architect of the 
Louisiana Purchase,” by Charles Nutter. This, as other pages of the 
neatly edited number, is nicely illustrated. 


* * * * 


Preserved now in book form are the pictures of over one hundred 
forty historical churches, chapels, missions, and shrines, as they stand 
today. Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton has gathered the photo- 
graphs and written the description of each in his very recent Catholic 
Shrines in the United States and Canada, and the publisher, Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., New York, has done an exceptionally beautiful work 
of printing. 





